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NE of the charges most frequently brought of the assumptions of the past five years appear to be chal- 

by Republicans against the Truman adminis- lenged. The basic assumptions, it is true, remain as valid as 

tration was that it had allowed the Com- ever. The West must be strong enough to repel a possible 


munists to seize the initiative. This, like so 
many election charges, is now coming home to roost. What- 
ever the direction in which events may be heading, the pace 
is still being set by Mr. Malenkov and his associates, and the 
West is tagging along behind, puzzled and a little out of 
breath. It is difficult to see how the truce talks in Korea, now 
that they are to be resumed, can be carried on for long without 
bringing up the whole question of a Far Eastern settlement, 
or how the détente in Europe can continue without coming 
back to the basic problem of a peace treaty for Germany. It 
is true that the negotiations now being conducted on the strictly 
limited point of safety precautions in the air corridors to Berlin 
have not so far been very encouraging. The Russian offer of 
one wide corridor instead of three narrow ones has nothing 
to commend it. Watchers for any sign of a major advance in 
Russian policy have still nothing concrete to report. The pro- 
gramme of withdrawal from Germany and Austria, freedom for 
the satellites, and genuine disarmament has not advanced. 
Even the smiles and friendly gestures which began to be seen 
soon after the new Russian Government took over seem to be 
getting slightly strained. But even the death of Stalin can hardly 
be expected to remove all the cobwebs from the technique of 
Russian diplomacy, and it would be wrong to assume that an* 
agreement on this subject, satisfactory to the West, will not be 
reached. . 

It would be comforting to know that the West was 
ready for this eventuality—more comforting still to know that 
the West was so united that it could set the pace. But in spite, 
or perhaps because, of the various new organs of consultation 
which today supplement the channels of diplomacy—the process 
of reaching an agreed line of policy between the sovereign 
States of the non-Communist world is a slow and painful 
one. It is particularly slow and painful when, as now, some 





Communist attack and West Germany must play her part in 
the defence of Europe. But the rugged posture of embattled 
defence which the West has adopted may have to be modified, 
if only because the still uncommitted nations of the world 
lay great store by correct attitudes. The West cannot afford 
to appear less reasonable than the Communists themselves 
appear. Above all the West cannot afford to be less reason- 
able than the Communists themselves are. So far the blind 
race to destruction between the McCarthyites and the Com- 
munists has been a pretty even affair. But if in fact the most 
unreasonable and panic-stricken American isolationists continue 
on their present course, and continue to urge their Government 
to take that course, while the Russians come closer to real con- 
cessions, there is an obvious danger that the ultimate meeting of 
minds which every sane person desires will never take place. 

It will probably prove harder for the United States than for 
any other single State to make the requisite adjustments in 
policy. The furore which was created when it leaked out that 
Mr. Dulles had mentioned the possibility of a United Nations 
trusteeship for Formosa and a seat for-Communist China in 
the Security Council was a sign of what is to come. But the 
United States’ allies cannot afford to wait to make their own 
positions clear until American policy has been clarified. Policy 
making on the other side of the Atlantic is an arduous and 
anything but empirical process. It has sometimes been suggested 
that the Republicans, after twenty years out of office, may 
need as long as a year to produce a neat and final foreign 
policy. This is to treat the world as a subject for academic 
research. It is also to ask other countries to make more than 
a reasonable allowance for the complexities of American 
domestic politics. Questions of foreign policy have an awkward 
habit of answering themselves if they are not quickly answered 
by somebody else. 
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Egypt’s Terms 

The news that Sir Ralph Stevenson and General Sir Brian 
Robertson have been appointed as the British representatives 
in the forthcoming negotiations with Egypt comes as a relief, 
even though the date for the opening of the talks has still not 
been fixed. When agreement on the Sudan was reached between 
Britain and Egypt two months ago it was hoped by both sides 
that it would only be a matter of days before talks on the 
Canal Zone began. Then something went wrong. Instead of 
talks there has been a long-range exchange of increasingly 
testy argument. Colonel Gamal Nasser’s interview to the Press 
last week-end was the most reasoned statement of the Egyptian 
point of view that has yet been given. He still demanded that 
the evacuation of British troops from the Canal should be 
unconditional, but at the same time he dropped the broad hint 
that some of the conditions Britain has apparently been holding 
out for—maintenance of the Canal base in a state of efficiency 
and a defence alliance involving the Arab League powers 
were likely to be conceded in some form. Is this enough of a 
concession to base negotiations on ? To a certain extent the 
difficulty seems to be one of timing. If we insist that the 
Egyptians commit themselves to support of a Middle East 
defence pact before anything is decided about evacuation, then 
the talks may never start. Colonel Nasser was frank enough 
to admit that his Government had already made too many 
enemies to be able to afford risking the charge of poor 
patriotism—-a charge that would be surely pressed home if 
evacuation was openly bargained over. Consequently to wait 
for a change of Egyptian heart that will never come would be 
to allow the situation to drift to a point where the 
Egyptians, to use one of their favourite similes, behave like 
Samson and drag down the temple on everybody’s head, 
including their own. To try to start the talks with the mini- 
mum of preliminary commitments on either side, and concen- 
trate to begin with on such practical points as the number of 
troops and technicians that are needed to keep the Canal base 
efficient would be better. 


New Moves in Kenya 

Immediately before he returned from London to Kenya, Mr. 
Blundell, leader of the European elected members, said that 
he and the Colonial Secretary were in complete agreement on 
the new measures needed to bring the emergency to an end. 
These, presumably, were fully embodied in the policy state- 
ment made by the Government of Kenya last week. Malayan 
methods have been adopted, after much indignant pressure 
from the settlers; the Governor has an emergency committee 
to see that decisions taken are put into effect at once; General 
Hinde, as Director of Operations, is responsible for the con- 
trol of all security forces and in this has authority over ail 
officers of the Government; and down to district level there is 
to be a closer co-ordination of Administration and Army. 
“ Unofficial” Europeans are brought at all levels into the 
emergency organisation, and the political decision, designed to 
prevent discontent from spreading among Africans and Asians, 
that there should be no constitutional changes during the 
emergency, is the price they have to pay for it. Mr. Blundell 
supported the Government’s decision at a meeting of con- 
stituents at Nakuru on Sunday, where he also came down on 
the side of those settlers who think that the land of those 
found to be involved in Mau Mau should be declared forfeit 
and handed over to the loyal Kikuyu. There is little doubt 
that the Government will continue to resist this suggestion. Of 
all the grievances which allowed Mau Mau to grow among 
the Kikuyu, that concerning land was the first and most 
formidable, and to add to it now might well be to reduce 
instead of increase the numbers of loyalists. 


South Africa’s Choice 


The calm detached voice of reason has struggle enough at 
the best of times to get through the crude clangour of South 
African politics, and in this most crucial of general elections 
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its chances have been more slender than ever. But it is to be 
hoped that enough of the electors, who are going to the Polls 
at the time of writing, will have heard at least-a rumour of it 
The choice before them has been brutally simple. Under Dr. 
Malan and the National Party white dominance is to be 
ensured by the continuance of apartheid—a policy, as Dr. 
Malan himself put it, to make certain of “the purity and 
guardianship of the white race "—and an attitude towards the 
native population generally that can only be called illiberal jn 
all its aspects. Under Mr. Strauss and the United Panty, 
although apartheid would be rejected not on principle but 
because it is impractical, liberalism would have a chance and 
men with a social conscience and the ability to look further 
ahead than the next day would have smaller cause for despair, 
Political choices are usually of their nature between or among 
two or more evils and that which has had to be made in the 
Union of South Africa is no exception, but unless bigotry and 
blind self-interest (which amounts in the long run to self. 
destruction) are to be counted virtues, another Nationalist 
victory will be no cause for rejoicing among the countries of 
the Commonwealth. It is as well to say so plainly. Mr. Strauss, 
for the United Party, has at least conceded that “ the Natives 
are here for good ” and so to admit that there are more subtle 
questions than any the Nationalists have room for in their 
thinking. This very awareness may, during the campaign, 
have deprived the United Party of a simple, blunt absolute to 
match that of the Nationalists. By the time this is in print it 
will be known whether the majority of the electorate has pre- 
ferred the simplicity of the Nationalists’ desperate remedy to 
the complexity of the United Party’s slightly more thoughtful 
prescription. 


A Revolution Stalled 


President Peron would have been well advised to take to 
heart the warning of another dictator—-Stalin—who assured 
his disciples last autumn that the laws of economics are the 
same the whole world over and therefore worthy of respect. 
For President Peron is caught in the meshes of inflation, the 
direct result of his attempts to industrialise Argentina and to 
give the increasing multitudes of town workers more money and 
better welfare services for less work. The corollary to this 
policy has been neglect of agriculture and exports, with the 
result that the new factories are short of raw materials and the 
workers are hungry. It is not a situation that can be met by 
fixing prices and sending shopkeepers to prison. It is not a 
situation that can be met by patriotic appeals or denunciations 
of foreign intriguers. If Senora Peron had still been alive she 
might have succeeded in keeping the town workers faithful to 
the régime a little longer. But she is not alive and, moreover, 
most of her former collaborators are out of favour. Peronismo, 
which envisaged a vast Welfare State covering South America 
below the River Plate, is falling to pieces, not because it made 
too many promises but because it tried to carry them out. All 
the same, whatever the outcome of the present crisis, and 
whether President Peron’s survival is to be reckoned in terms 
of days or of months, Peronismo has left an idelible mark on 
Argentina’s life. Whether Peron moves left, right or out, the 
old Argentina—the country where beef and grain were pro- 
duced to feed the outside world—has gone for ever. 


Small Mercies in Korea 


The Communist commanders in Korea have been informed 
that the United States Government agrees to the reopening of 
truce talks and suggests that prisoners refusing repatriation 
should be looked after by the Swiss. At the time of writing it 
is not clear how the thorny problem of where the men under 
neutral supervision are to be kept is being tackled, nor how, 
once they have been concentrated in an agreed locality, they 
are to be kept there, save by imposing much the same restraints 
on their liberty as affect them in their present camps. Still, 4 
small step forward has been made; and meanwhile arrangements 
for the exchange of sick and wounded prisoners are going ahead 
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without a hitch. Three road convoys from the extreme north 
of Korea are converging on the Communist base at Kaesong, 
six miles from Panmunjon. At Kaesong the prisoners (who 
jnclude 155 non-Koreans, twenty of them British) will have a 
two-day rest, which many of them will need badly after their 
rough journey. Early next week, if all continues to go 
smoothly, the process of handing them over in batches will 
begin; it is scheduled to last six days. Roughly similar 
arrangements by the United Nations staffs are being made for 
the transport and exchange of the 5,800 Chinese and North 
Korean prisoners included in a bargain which has been worked 
out on a percentage basis. Meanwhile anxiety has returned 
to many homes, both in these islands and in other of the Queen’s 
dominions, with the news that the Commonwealth Division 
is back in the line, holding its old sector north of Seoul. 


Laos Threatened 


The Viet-Minh incursion into Laos, though it seems to have 
been made in some strength, has not as yet led to any major 
engagement with French Union forces. Viet-Minh strategy has 
however been—or anyhow appeared—good enough to cause 
their opponents to withdraw in several sectors; and the garrison 
town of Sam Neua, 140 miles west of Hanoi, has been evacuated 
by its defenders, whose numbers are presumably exaggerated by 
reports which say that they consisted of two divisions. The 
recent campaigns in the Thai territory showed how easy it was 
for the rebels to dislodge, after exerting comparatively light 
pressure on them, quite large but isolated French garrisons; 
but when the French stood and fought, as at Na-Sam, on ground 
of their own choosing, the Viet-Minh had the worst of it and 
their offensive operations petered out. This pattern of events may 
be duplicated in Laos, where neither side’s intentions are as yet 
clear. The Laotian and French Governments have both appealed 
to the free world to witness this violation of national territory, 
and Mr. Malcolm MacDonald has justly observed that it shows 
what small comfort to free Asia a Communist peace offensive 
can bring. Laos is not a member of the United Nations and 
if any appeal to that body were intended it would have to be 
made by France. But there is no desire in Paris to see the 
conflict in Indo-China enlarged into the likeness of the Korean 
war. The Laotian Prime Minister’s broadcast was addressed, 
however, to the United Nations as well. It is an awkward 
situation for France in all respects. 


Enter the Australians 


Because the South Africans did so well in Australia, because 
the shock team of Lindwall and Miller is probably past its best 
and is not certainly fit, because Trueman scattered the Indians, 
many Englishmen have believed all winter that we should win 
this summer’s Tests; and their optimism has not diminished 
now that the Australians have actually arrived. Let us hope 
that events will justify it. But there are doubts. Past their 
best or not, Lindwall and Miller can still be the best fast 
bowling pair in the world if they are fit. Miller is undoubtedly 
the world’s best all-rounder. Harvey—we would call him 
“young ” Harvey if the Australians had not brought over the 
unknown, seventeen year old Ian Craig—ooked like becoming 
a world beater when he was over here four years ago and 
though his performances since have been less remarkable than 
his promise he may yet flower into another MacCartney. 
England have Hutton, the world’s best batsman. In May and 
Graveney they have stroke players of immense promise. In 
Trueman they have a bowler who is really fast and who will 
be great if he becomes accurate. In Evans they have a superb 
wicket-keeper. But there is no slow left arm bowler as yet— 
no Rhodes or Verity; there is as yet no satisfactory opening 
partner for Hutton—no Sutcliffe for his Hobbs; and no sturdy 
Leyland at number five. Compton may recover his form, 
Shepherd may fulfil his promise. But obviously there are buts. 
So though our prospects are better than they have been for 
years, perhaps a little rain at the right moments would be useful. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


LMOST the whole of Mr. Butler’s budget speech on 

Tuesday was delivered in strong natural light, which 

seemed to be a good omen. Outside the chamber 
there were evidently clouds scurrying quickly across the sky, 
but they never interrupted for long the flow of sunlight into 
the chamber-—a light that was so revealing and so strange after 
the long winter months that one seemed to be looking upon a 
new place. The face of each visitor in the great bank of seats 
in the public gallery was distinct, and this made the crowding 
of the chamber for a great occasion more vivid. A fly buzzed 
about. It was the first of the season and suggested a hot 
summer. . 

* * * * 

Nature could not have assisted Mr. Butler more generously. 
He wanted to create a new atmosphere. He tried all sorts of 
phrases to get his effect. He spoke of the new look, of a real 
boost, of an immediate quickener, of an incentive budget. He 
likened one passage in his speech to a new movement in a 
symphony. He spoke of getting out of slack water, lightening 
the ship and getting aweigh. Mr. Butler understands the mean- 
ing of words but seems to miss their sound. He is no orator. 
Nevertheless on Tuesday he succeeded triumphantly with his 
own side of the House in establishing his main point, that the 
economy need no longer be thought of as fixed in inescapable 
rigidity. If the reliefs he offered to industry and to individuals 
(without inflicting new hardships on anybody) do produce 
greater output and by so doing make the revenue more buoyant 
during the next twelve months, he might be able in his next 
budget—this was the impression he gave—to manage the 
economy with dazzling flexibility. 

* * x * 

Mr. Churchill for one had no doubt that the Chancellor had 
opened a first-rate budget. When Mr. Butler sat down at the 
end of his speech, no one cheered him more vehemently than 
Mr. Churchill who, still cheering, looked round at the benches 
behind him as though to discover whether the back-benchers 
recognised (as he, an ex-Chancellor, certainly did) how skilful 
Mr. Butler had been. It must have been a moment of pure 
delight for the Chancellor—another stage in his steady ascent. 

* ™ * * 

The budget was a bit of a facer for the Opposition. It is not 
easy to attack a reduction in income tax—a reduction only 
half the size of that made by the Labour Chancellor in 1945. 
It is not easy to attack a reduction in purchase tax which bene- 
fits everybody. It is not easy to attack the de-rationing of 
sugar if it should be achieved, as both the Chancellor and the 
Minister of Food hope, without an increase in cost. 

* * * * 

Mr. Bevan has been chosen to wind up for Labour on 
Monday night. That is something to look forward to. Mr. 
Gaitskell opened for the Opposition and within a few minutes 
achieved one of those economist’s figures which are natural 
briefs for Low. There was, said Mr. Gaitskell, an improve- 
ment in the balance of trade. How was it done? “Was it 
really the result of a buoyant economy with exports booming 
and a population holding their belts tightly ? ” 

* * * * ’ 

It was notable on Wednesday, and perhaps Mr. Butler should 
be given the credit for this, that the House met in quite a gay 
mood. Mr. Churchill dealt with the controversy over the 
Queen’s title in Scotland in a way which may ultimately soothe 
national aspirations, and was pleased to be asked by a Welsh 
member what might happen if a future monarch should bear 
the name Llewellyn. Mr. Churchill hoped he might have long 
notice of that question. Even Mr. Sydney Silverman was gay 
on Wednesday and neatly closed his account with the Americans 
for refusing him a visa. He begged the Government to do 
nothing to hinder the visit to this country of Mr. Cohn and Mr. 
Schine, Senator McCarthy’s representatives, but to give them 
the fullest possible facilities for observing democracy n _— 
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BUDGETING FOR FREEDOM 


GOOD habit which has been established in the past 

eight years is that of asking whether an easy Budget 

can possibly be a sound one. It is natural to apply this 
test to Mr. Butler’s Budget for 1953-54, for, although it is 
slightly less generous in the easing of profits taxes than the 
business community would have liked, it is much more generous 
in the matter of income tax reductions and subsidy payments 
than the private taxpayer and consumer had any genuine right 
to expect.e The effect of the reduction of 6d. in the rates of 
income tax, the cuts in purchase tax and the other and much 
smaller concessions and reliefs is to lighten the burden on the 
taxpayers by £169m. in 1953-54. In a full year, even before the 
Excess Profits Levy is completely withdrawn, the effect of the 
changes which the Chancellor announced on Tuesday will be 
to lighten that burden by as much as £288m. There is no bad 
news, except for the people of the Scilly Isles who are no 
longer to be allowed to swim through the income and profits 
tax net and for those traders who have to bear the burden of 
purchase tax already paid on stocks. Even the possible reduc- 
tion of subsidies, with which Mr. Butler made such spectacular 
play last year, has been quietly passed over, apart from their 
probable removal in due course from sugar. 

It is natural to ask where the money for all this generosity 
is coming from. The broad answer which emerges from the mass 
of Budget figures is that by budgeting for a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure of only £109m. “ above the line” and thus 
leaving a deficit of £440m. in capital expenditure “ below the 
line,” Mr. Butler has left it to the investors to fill the gap. 
What is more, we are to keep going for the next year or so 
with the aid of the yield of a tax, the Excess Profits Levy, 
which is doomed to disappear. Nobody will mourn its passing. 
It was introduced by Mr. Butler in fulfilment of a rash promise 
made by Mr. Churchill. But the fact that it is only now 
beginning to produce useful sums of money for the Exchequer 
should not be forgotten. We are still, in fact, living on the 
strength of the measures which the Chancellor took last year 
(which, incidentally, were not nearly as harsh as he made them 
sound when he referred to them on Tuesday), and we have to 
look forward to a much more difficult task of balancing the 
Budget next year. Mr. Butler could have made things easier 
for himself by taking a second cut at the still fantastic figure 
of food subsidies—-£220m. a year. He decided not to do that, 
despite the fact that last year’s operation in this field was so 
successful and caused little of the hardship that the Opposition 
had forecast. He did not disclose his reasons. In fact he said 
singularly little about subsidies. No doubt there is some poli- 
tical gain in the fact that the Opposition have been deprived in 
advance of an excuse for an outcry and that the Government's 
drive for more houses is not disturbed. No doubt there is a 
cHance that further cuts can be spread over a series of small 
operations in the course of the year and linked with the 
removal of controls. Possibly, in walking his tightrope between 
inflation and deflation, the Chancellor decided not to give any 
excuse for another round of wage demands. But there is no 
guarantee that it will be as easy to make big cuts in subsidies 
next April as it would have been this week. The Chancellor's 
silence here was, and so far remains, enigmatic 

But there is no doubt whatever about the general aim of the 
tax concessions that have been made. Mr. Butler's objective 
is the expansion and improvement of plant, more rewards for 
the enterprising firms, and more incentives to harder work 
for those who come within the purview of P.A.Y.E. That is 
the plain guide to the general direction of the Budget. But 
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higher productivity and more competitive exporting is to work 
out in detail. The strategy is plain, but not the tactics. Every. 
thing now depends on the response to the tax concessions from 
industry and the working force. Will firms plough back the 
income and profits tax reliefs and the amounts now being paid 
in E.P.L. (and still to be paid for many months to come) ? Wij] 
the new factories be built and will the more modern plant be 
installed ? Will more efficient production be made to result 
in lower prices, particularly for exports ? And will the reduc. 
tions be sufficient to keep the British export industries in ful] 
employment against stronger foreign competition ? Will the 
workers treat the reduction in income tax as an incentive 
to harder work or will they simply accept it as an excuse for 
a relaxation of effort and the maintenance of existing standards 
of consumption ? Above all will the -vitally important saving, 
the diversion of income to productive uses, be done ? 

These questions cannot be answered with confidence. The use 
of a proportion of the reliefs granted to businesses for capital 
expansion is to some extent to be relied upon, but nobody can 
speak for the workers as a body and nobody can forecast with 
confidence the course of private saving. Consequently, 
although it is easy to see the direction in which the Chancellor 
wants to go, and to recognise that it is the right, the sane and 
sensible direction, it is impossible to escape the fact that he is 
not in complete control of the financial direction that the 
country will actually take. In fact, he has now voluntarily relin- 
quished some of the Budgetary controls which were formerly 
in his hand, and he has not shown how willing or unwilling he 
will be to apply the remaining extra-Budgetary controls. He 
has decided on an experiment with freedom. 

It is a right decision. The prolongation after the war of 
a vast, ponderous and often unjust financial machine that was 
invented, or rather improvised, only in the attempt to avoid the 
greater perils of war itself, is surely what needs justification— 
not its systematic abandonment. Even the very special economic 
problems of the post-war period could not completely excuse 
the continued use of the clumsiest engines of war. If a 
machine was needed, then clearly a new one should have been 
invented. Instead the self-imposed problems of the two Labour 
Governments were untidily kept in.check by mere tinkering with 
the war-time Budgetary machine. Control at a shambling. impro- 
vised level will get us nowhere. It is impossible, on general 
grounds, to quarrel with the Government's decision, now that 
the tide may be turning away from inflation, to seize the 
opportunity for greater economic freedom. ‘ 

Even the difficulties of the present situation, as_ the 
Chancellor outlined them, are best regarded as opportunities 
for enterprise. The resistance now being met in export 
markets, the easing of pressure on industrial and labour 
capacity, and even the very persistence of some inflationary 
tendencies constitute a series of challenges which cannot be 
ignored. If we do not answer them, our economic situation 
can only deteriorate. Industry and labour together have most 
of the remedy in their own hands. Only two of the difficulties 
to which Mr. Butler has drawn attention have their remedy 
elsewhere. The maintenance of confidence in sterling is not 
entirely within British control. And the reduction of the high 
level of Government expenditure is still largely within the 

Government’s own control. 

Yet when all this has been said there remains an element 
of risk in the present situation of which the Chancellor must 
have been aware when he made his final Budget decisions. 
When he had opened the gate to enterprise, by reducing taxes, 
and decided to put his money on freedom, he must have seen 
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the risk. He simply cannot be sure that the increased volume 
of savings which is indispensable, and which he is trying to 
secure, will be forthcoming. The chances of his calculations 
working out well will be- greatly increased if the general trend 
of prices in the coming year is downward. He has done some- 
thing to push it in that direction by reducing purchase tax. 
But there were some signs of a new upward move just before 
the Budget, and it is always possible that private individuals 
whose burden of income taX has now been lightened will try 
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to spend the difference—or more. But if prices do fall, and 
if the fall seems likely to continue, then obviously private 
saving will cease to be what, in purely financial if not moral 
terms, it has been for years—a fool’s game. If prices are falling 
—that is to say, if the value of money is rising—saving once 
again becomes safe and sound. That is what the Chancellor 
wants to happen, as his Budget shows. That is what everybody 
wants to happen, provided that a slide into depression can be 
avoided. We must now see whether it is going to happen. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


FIND in moderately exalted circles a marked tendency to 

attribute the New Look in Russian policy to M. Malenkov’s 

fear of the Red Army. Proponents of this theory argue, if 
[ understand them correctly, that an improvement in the pros- 
pects of peace must produce a reduction in the power ef the 
Generals, and thus diminish the danger that they may unhorse 
M. Malenkoy and his associates. The promotion of Marshal 
Voroshiloy to the Presidency, and the extrication of Marshal 
Zhukov from semi-obscurity, are by this school of thought 
interpreted as attempts to appease the High Command; and 
the Tugachevsky purge in 1937, when Stalin liquidated virtually 
every officer of and above the rank of major-general, is quoted, 
rather vaguely, as a precedent for friction between the Red 
Army and the régime. There may be something in practically 
any Speculation about Russian affairs, but | doubt if there 
is very much in this one. Except by the release of a large 
number of military offenders under the general amnesty 
the Soviet Armed Services have not, as far as anyone knows, 
been affected at all by anything that M. Malenkov has done; 
and even if it did eventually seem to the Kremlin safe to 
embark on a gradual run-down of armaments and establish- 
ments. the Red Army would still remain physically capable 
of seizing power by force if wanted to. 


The Transfer List 

On paper the news that Janus, rising like a jet-assisted 
Phoenix from his ashes, is henceforth to contribute a weekly 
causerie to Time and Tide would appear to put me in something 
of a quandary. I know how staunch and well-deserved 
is the devotion he inspired in habitual readers of this Notebook, 
and for obvious reasons every motive of self-interest impels me 
to suppress the news of this transaction. But, sheltered though 
the lives of some of Janus’s admirers may be, my own churlish 
silence in a matter which cannot but interest them all would 
not for long prevent the fact that he now rides in Lady 
Rhondda’s colours from becoming known in even the most 
slumbrous vicarage, on even the remotest stoep. 1 can accord- 
ingly do, with much pleasure, what seems the natural thing: 
which is to wish him all the luck in the world. His weekly 
article is to be called “ A Tide-Watcher’s Log,” and you can 
buy Time and Tide for ninepence. 


No Bluebottles 

A wireless in your car provides, sometimes, unexpected 
pleasures. “One of our group,” I heard Mr. Basil Davidson 
say, “ counted only twenty-two house-flies in the Peking food 
market. There were no bluebottles at all.” He was involved 
in a Home Service discussion about China with a Mr. Kennard. 
Mr. Kennard, who sounded a reasonable chap though apt to 
pull his punches, had spent twelve years in China, from 1939 
to 1951, as against Mr. Davidson’s one month in 1952. Mr. 
Kennard, who did not seem to have been a member of a group 
(surely the B.B.C. ought, in this sort of context, to tell us what 
their speakers were doing in the countries they talk about ?), 
countered with some figures about mass-executions which he 
had witnessed—of human beings, not of insects—by the Chinese 
Communist authorities. Mr. Davidson, starry-eyed, skated 


away from them; Mao Tse-tung’s régime—a dictatorship 
indeed, but a dictatorship of the vast majority over a small 
minority—was in his view conferring unprecedented benefits 
upon China. To suggest that Mr. Davidson was talking non- 
sense would be unfair; but this, | said to myself when he 
mentioned the bluebottles, was where | came in. Twenty years 
ago, after the Japanese had taken Manchuria, bear-led groups 
of well-intentioned persons used to discern, and attribute to 
a beneficial change of régime, just such improvements in munici- 
pal hygiene. It was almost exactly comparable to the con- 
temporaneous discovery that Mussolini had made the Italian 
train services punctual. But in those days there were two 
differences. First, the bear-led were in every respect of a 
lower calibre than | believe Mr. Davidson to be; second, it 
was still possible for independent observers to gain admittance 
to the territory on which they were reporting. 


Grey Poltergeist 

There has been a progressive deterioration in my relations 
with Nutto, a female grey squirrel who has lived in my house 
since last autumn. When she first arrived she was quite small 
and lived in the nursery. “Just like a litthke ornament ! ’ 
Nanny would admiringly exclaim when Nutto sat bolt upright 
on the mantelpiece, eating a grape in her forepaws; she was 
affectionate and liked being played with. But as she grew larger 
the squirrel, always bold, became positively imperious. A 
succession of thefts and breakages led to her exile to a large 
wired-in balcony outside my dressing-room, from which she 
can be allowed egress by unblocking a rain-water drain. She 
pops through this on to the wistaria and one would expect her to 
go off into the woods which come down to close behind the 
house. But Nutto is deaf to the call of the wild. She pines 
for the great indoors and seldom fails to effect an entry. She 
has practically desiroyed a valuable pair of curtains, she has 
totally destroyed—by using them as interior decorations in her 
nest—four of my best ties, and the other day when we came 
back from a point-to-point all that remained of half a pound of 
cheese was a lacerated morsel, contemptuously sited half way 
up the staircase. How does one disembarrass oneself from a 
situation of this kind ? I can’t bring myself to shoot the beastly 
animal. If | take her to a distant part of the woods and let 
her go I make myself liable to prosecution under the Grey 
Squirrels Act (1947). Our destinies seem to be inextricably 
interlocked in mutual antipathy, as though we were characters 
in some ghastly play. My only hope is that Romance will 
supervene, and Nutto will leave her wealthy protector for a 
furry mate. | pity the poor devil if she does. 


A Frightful Possibility 

If Everest is climbed this year by Colonel John Hunt and his 
party, the summit is likely to be reached some time towards the 
end of May or at the beginning of June. It is, I understand, 
just possible that, if the feat were accomplished on the earliest 
possible date, the news of it would reach Printing House Square 
on the eve of Coronation Day. I can think of no contingency 
which would impose a more exacting test on editorial 
resourcefulness. STRIX. 
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France and the Soviet Smile 


By D. R. GILLIE 
Paris. 
HE English Channel is still one of the most important 
factors in world politics in spite of all the changes that 
jet-aircraft, V-weapons and atomic bombs have intro- 
duced into the prospects of modern war. Even if it were never 
to be a tank ditch again, the fact that it was an effective one in 

1940 profoundly differentiates the moral climate on its two 
shores. The nature of the shock that great events produce is 
not of the same kind. The experience of total occupation, 
common to all Western Europeans except the neutrals, has 
produced a permanent moral crisis; Europe's greatest historical 
product, the national State, has been proved not viable in the 
modern world but has not yet been replaced either by the 
theoretical establishment of a new supra-national organisation 
or, still more, by the transformation of allegiances needed to 
make such an organisation work. The effect on France of the 
swing in Russian policy since Stalin’s death must be measured 
in terms of these problems. 

All serious politics in France today are concerned with the 
problem of harnessing the old forces of national energy to some- 
thing larger than the nation, not only because the nation is 
incapable of defending itself under modern conditions, but 
because the necessary energy to maintain France’s position in 
the world cannot be generated under the conditions of 
diminished self-confidence that the national framework imposes. 
The form of this transition rather than its necessity is the subject 
of dispute. The dominant idea may be the transformation of 
France and her overseas territories into a new organic unity; 
it may be European Union or Atlantic Confederation or 
absorption into the Communist brotherhood of nations; all have 
in common the desire to transcend the national State, and in 
particular to overcome the political parochialism which grew 
up within the national State and still determines so much of 
French public life. 

.In France as elsewhere the first result of Russian amiability 
is, of course, relief at the mere thought of international affairs 
being conducted again with a minimum of courtesy, of reason- 
ableness and of recognition that there are some interests 
common to all human societies. But the second result is neces- 
sarily anxiety lest the reduced tension will prevent that trans- 
formation of French life from a smaller to a larger pattern 
which is essential if further decline and ultimate disaster are to 
be avoided, but is so extraordinarily difficult to effect without 
the immediate threat of disaster as a stimulant. This negative 
aspect of the situation is all the more important because a little 
reflection shows that France’s own political burden in the East- 
West struggle is the one least likely to be lightened by 
negotiation—the Indo-China war. Here is a civil war in the 
seuse that two régimes are disputing the same territory. No 
line divides them that could conceivably be adopted as the basis 
of a territorial compromise. From neither side can the backer 
withdraw in present circumstances without earning the name of 
traitor. 

This conflict might easily become the only hot sector of 
the cold war, and it is difficult to imagine any way of relieving 
France’s burden in it which would not immediately threaten 
an enlargement or intensification of the fight. The promise that 
it will be America’s concern to see that China does not take 
advantage of peace in Korea to intervene elsewhere may at best 
prove an instrument for preventing things from getting worse. 
But things are already so bad that France’s financial problem 
appears insoluble. It is the Indo-China war which imposes 
on France more than half the deficit running at six to eight 
hundred milliard francs a year. She cannot finance this with 
normal borrowing. She cannot increase taxation without increas- 
ing either the costs of production, and so obstructing exports, or 
the injustice of the present system of taxation. Reform of that 
system is hindered, with revenue so inadequate that there is no 
margin to cover a period of transition. To overcome the 
economic stagnation which prevents the expansion of revenue 
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is doubly difficult when the programme of re-equipment tg 
modernise the French machinery of production has had to be 
cut down for lack of available capital and increase in Prices jg 
public enemy number one. 

The vision of an economically modernised France forming 
part of an enlarged European market, in which her competitors 
would force her to remain modern, has been the hope of a great 
many of the best minds in France since the war. But she is now 
threatened with modernisation only half carried out for lack 
of capital and Europeanisation left half-done, because the com. 
pelling motive of fear will not have been strong enough. This 
is, Of course, to put things at their worst. France will be bus 
with local politics till the municipal elections are completed op 
the first Sunday of May. The Assembly will then be asked to 
deal with a series of financial proposals so as to justify the Bank 
of France prolonging the credit of 80 milliard francs due to be 
repaid on May 3lst. The end of May or June is the earliest 
period at which the E.D.C. treaty could be discussed. 

During this period the Soviet “ peace offensive,” as long as 
it continues, will provide additional arguments for all opponents 
of E.D.C. Those who seem to believe like M. Moch that the 
formation of E.D.C. will actually diminish the hope of success 
ful negotiation with Moscow will naturally be particularly 
impressed by any offer of negotiation. Those whose objection 
is mainly national, namely the sacrifice of the great traditional 
instrument of national policy that the army constitutes, will 
find all the more reason for not making this sacrifice if danger is 
less threatening. Those who fear to lose the protecting walls of 
a purely national economy in the chilly spaces of a European 
Union will feel more than ever that there is no use exposing 
yourself unnecessarily to draughts. It may be objected that 
E.D.C. is only the military side of European union, and that 
advance would have been easier and healthier on purely 
economic lines, as M. Robert Schuman seems originally to have 
planned, but the E.D.C. is now the centre of the interlocking 
mechanism planned to draw Western Europe together and, as 
M. René Mayer is never tired of repeating, there is no alterna- 
tive policy. Those who would like to write Atlantic rather than 
Europe are, of course, likely to meet with very similar diffi- 
culties, if the Russians succeed in promoting an atmosphere 
in which the urgency of further sacrifices and efforts for a 
common cause ceases to be evident. 

But it should not be supposed that such a change in the 
atmosphere is necessarily to the advantage of the Communists 
within France. The swing at the Kremlin has scared all the 
leaders into silence. For a week the only article in Humanité 
signed by a front rank member of the party has been M. 
Duclos’s, welcoming M. Maurice Thorez on his return after 
two and a half years’ convalescence in the Soviet Union. M. 
Thorez cannot ever fully recover from his stroke. He is par- 
tially paralysed on his right side. What an advertisement for a 
party that it should seek salvation under the leadership of this 
permanent invalid! The French Communists had shown 
loyalty worthy of a much better cause in ‘backing every move 
that Stalin made, praising every absurdity and every atrocity. 
Now without warning they are expected to acknowledge that 
their mockers and critics were right. Moscow itself admits it. 

Of all the new measures it is the reversal of the 
original condemnation of the doctors that has done the French 

Communists most harm, since it has made them most ridiculous. 
The first story was bad enough, but the remoteness of Russia 
and the melodramatic picture permanently painted by the 
Communists of the relations between the Soviet Union and the 
capitalist world helped to get it accepted amongst the regular 
adherents of the party. Both the party’s official leaders and 
its scientists and writers fully endorsed the Moscow story, 
expressing relief and satisfaction that such infamous persons 
were no longer able to threaten the lives of the world’s greatest 
benefactors. It is not surprising that none of them have cared to 
write about the doctors’ innocence. Fortunately for the party, 


one of its ablest journalists, M. Pierre Courtade, had been in 
China when the doctors were denounced and therefore had 
He could now 


signed no glorification of their condemnation. 
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take upon himself to hymn their salvation from torture and 
false witnesses Owing to the unique protection offered to the 
individual citizens by Soviet institutions. Never has the gulf 
fixed between Communist and non-Communist seemed deeper, 
and enthusiasm within the party has seldom appeared to have 
so little driving power. 

It is disquieting that there should be no political force in 
France capable of effectively exploiting the Communist party’s 
discomfiture. Gaullism is at the moment on the wane. The 
Socialist party’s cure of opposition has not yet given it anything 
like its old bite. The revival of the moderate Right cannot 
attract the working classes. The couptry’s energies are still 
flagging behind the problem of self-transformation. The 
danger of the new Russian behaviour is that it will make 
plausible the old French temptation to believe that change is 
not really necessary. 


The Liberal Assembly 


By FRANCIS BOYD 


ORD SAMUEL once attended a Liberal Press-conference 
before an election, and said that the duty of Liberals 
was to tell the people the truth as they saw it. That 

was their duty and their whole duty. If the electors rejected 
the truth thus offered it would be a pity, but the Liberal Party 
could not be held responsible; it would have done its duty. 
Such overpowering detachment at such a moment, one felt, 
must have struck terror into the heart of any party manager. 
Could Lord Samuel not bring himself to say that the truth 
as Liberals saw it would, he had no doubt, commend itself 
to a great body of electors, if not to the majority ? Or was 
popular support a temptation (like protection to a free-trade 
manufacturer) that must sternly be resisted for the sake of 
principle ? 

The Liberal Party Assembly, which was held at Ilfracombe 
last week, showed that Lord Samuel was not being at all 
quixotic in speaking as he did of the Liberal cause. Of course 
the party is determined to increase its representation in 
Parliament, and has taken steps during the past twelve months 
to improve its organisation. It has in fact increased its 
membership, too. And Lady Violet Bonham Carter certainly 
expressed the view of very many Liberals when she told the 
assembly, as she has said often before, that she would not be 
interested in a party that was no more than a small pressure- 
group compelled to work outside the seat of power. 

But the assembly in effect marshalled the party firmly on 
Lord Samuel’s ground. It will try to increase its Parliamentary 
representation on its own terms. It will not trim its principles 
for the sake of electoral popularity. This was the mood of the 
majority of delegates. They believe they have a distinctive 
contribution to make to the political life of the country, and 
the assembly’s decisions had the effect of sharpening the 
distinctness of the Liberal case, even to the point of frightening 
those delegates who suspect that it may now be more difficult 
to meet the charge that the party is travelling back dangerously 
fast towards too free an economy. 

The issues before the assembly forced delegates to ask 
themselves whether, when Liberals professed belief in free trade 
and the minimum of State interference, they really meant what 
they said. The answer given—and given much more 
emphatically than some of the delegates expected—was that 
they did. The majority of the delegates believe that the Liberal 
Party has re-established itself as the champion of individualism 
in contrast with the collectivism of the Socialists and the 
favouritism of the Protectionist Tories. Whether individualism 
will ever again be a popular cause they do not know. They 
naturally hope it will be, but they are sufficiently realistic to 


understand that they must have a distinctive policy of their 


own if they are to survive as a party, that individualism in the 
conditions of today is distinctive, and that if this cause is 
rejected by the electors the party, as an effective political force, 
Is doomed. 
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Party conferences tend always to simplify issues and to lift 
the vision of delegates above the grittiness of daily political 
life. The grit remains, and will soil to a greater or lesser 
extent those who in coming months have to fight the battle of 
Liberalism in the constituencies. Nevertheless, the lfracombe 
assembly revealed a degree of faith in individualism, and in the 
free economy which is its natural ground, which was both 
impressive and touching. This faith appeared at its brightest 
in debates upon guaranteed prices and assured markets for 
agriculture, and upon unemployment, The executive decided 
to reverse decisions only three years old and to advise the 
assembly to support the gradual abolition of guaranteed prices. 
The assembly did so. 

They did so against strong opposition which included the 
valiant voice of Mr. Charles Roberts, who served in Asquith’s 
Government, and the opinion of such constituencies as North 
Cornwall in which Mr. Dingle Foot is prospective candidate. 
But the soft security of guaranteed prices and assured markets 
was fiercely attacked as demoralising by Mr. Ronald Walker 
of Mirfield, and the assembly rose to him. The effect of 
this decision in the agricultural constituencies will be seen in 
due course. 

North Dorset wanted the executive to prepare plans to 
conquer unemployment in the event of a world slump. The 
executive's answer, stated with Samuelesque detachment by 
Sir Andrew McFadyean, was that Liberal policies could no 
longer conquer unemployment: they could only mitigate it. 
The surrender of a famous Liberal slogan made some of the 
delegates yelp with pain, but the assembly committed itself 
This was no mere victory of the old gang. A 
delegate much younger than Sir Andrew explained with quiet 
reasonableness that he did not believe that one country by 
itself could conquer unemployment “ unless we introduce such 
controls as drive us towards Fascism or Socialism ”—-the sort 
of life and economy that Liberals did not want. Even so, 
there was one prophet in the assembly who declared that 
this country would never see three million unemployed again. 
“Sooner than that,” he said, “they will lower the standard 
of life of the whole country.” 

Although the assembly came down so heavily on the side 
of a much freer economy, delegates were made well aware of 
the objections to so decisive a commitment. A _ group of 
“ Radical Reformers ” announced its existence shortly before 
the assembly. Its object is to “ promote within the Liberal 
Party the policy of social reform without Socialism which 
Liberals have developed from 1908 onwards.” The reformers 
took some part in the work of the assembly. They voted, for 
example, against the executive on agriculture. They would 
rather conquer unemployment than mitigate it. And even so 
eminent a figure within the party as the Chief Whip, Mr. 
Grimond, attributed his defence of guaranteed prices to “a 
touch of the old Beveridge working in my blood.” Mr. 
Grimond can match any Liberal in detachment, but it is an 
amused detachment. His attention was held by the workers 
on the land, and he could not see the principle of a free market 
towering behind them. The Union of University Liberal 
Societies—the Liberals are blessed with a body of youngsters 
who are as assertive and cocksure as any to be found in the 
other parties—was not quite ready to lay British agriculture 
stark open to freedom. They persuaded the assembly to 
promise a degree of protection to the farmers of marginal land. 

Liberal policies, like those of other parties, are not 
altogether consistent, and Mr. Clement Davies, the leader of 
the Liberals, indicated at the end of the assembly a source 
of future difficulty. He made a vigorous case for a 
revolutionary treatment of British agriculture, calling for the 
investment of capital on a much greater scale than at present. 
Mr. Davies did not go into details, but his proposals raised 
the question of the source of future capital investment. Will 
it be on such a scale that the State must help? And does 
not the need for agricultural expansion on such a scale imply 
a shortage of world food-supplies that the free traders do 


not recognise ? 
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The Earth is the Lord’s 
By HALLAM TENNYSON 


T 4 a.m. while the central Indian plains are still relaxing 
from their struggle with the heat, a band of men and 
women break camp, roll their simple kit into bundles 

and set off from the sleeping village where they have spent the 
night. The road is empty and starlit. At first their voices are 
lifted in a murmured prayer or hymn. Then they fall silent. 
Only as dawn breaks do they start talking quietly to each other. 

The people of the villages gather by the roadside to watch 
them pass. Then they stop for a fifteen-minute breakfast, 
before going forward another six or eight miles to the village 
where they are to spend the day. Pilgrims ? Religious mendi- 
cants ? In India one wouldn't be surprised. But these are 
neither. They are the Land Gifts Mission, who are walking 
from village to village appealing to the landowners to share 
property with the poor. In its first two years’ work the Mission 
has collected 800,000 acres, an area twice as large as Surrey. 
Since Gandhi’s fast for the Untouchables in 1934 nothing has 
so stirred the social conscience of India. 

How did it all start’? Vinoba Bhave, the man who had the 
idea, is an austere bearded follower of Gandhi. For 
twenty years he worked quietly in a remote village. Then in 
the spring of 1951 he walked from his village to Hyderabad, 
where the Communists still had control of certain areas. He 
wanted to see for himself the nature of the Communist appeal 
to the peasants. Everywhere he heard the same story: land- 
hunger, oppression by the landlords and the peasants roused by 
Communist leadership to try to redress their grievances by 
violence. When he started on his tour, Vinoba Bhave had no 
plan. He merely talked with the people and listened to their 
woes. Then on April 18th he was met by a group of low-caste 
Hindus from a village where he was staying. They pleaded for 
land in order to be able to support themselves. Vinoba Bhave 
assembled the villagers and appealed to them for generosity 
to their landless neighbours. The land was given. That after- 
noon, by a process of social combustion, a spark was kindled. 
From then on Vinoba made the same appeal to every village 
audience. 

“If you had four sons and a fifth was born,” he said, “ you 
would give him his share of land. Treat me as your fifth son. 
Give me my share. Give freely and willingly for the sake of 
‘Daridra-Narayan’—God revealed in the poor.” The audiences 
responded. Within two months Vinoba had received 12,000 
acres in trust for the landless poor. 

In September of 1951 Vinoba was invited to Delhi by the 
Prime Minister Nehru to put his views on land-reform before 
the National Planning Commission. As he does not use money, 
Vinoba walked from his village to the capital. The distance 
is over 600 miles. It took him two months. A waste of time ? 
Hardly. For he collected 18,000 acres on the way. The Govern- 
ment was impressed. Arrangements were made to legalise the 
new land-gifts, and Vinoba, armed with a simple document 
which any landowner could sign, left the capital to try his luck 
with the wealthy landlords of the North. 

Once more his appeal met with a good response—so good, 
in fact, that a comprehensive scheme of land-gifts throughout 
the country was drawn up, and workers trained by Vinoba in 
his method and impelled by his religious fervour for social 
justice have started walking through a dozen other provinces. 
The target they have set themselves for the next two years is 
2,500,000 acres, with 50,000,000 acres—or one for every six 
of India’s cultivated land—as their ultimate goal. At their 
present rate of progress it is perhaps not too fantastic to hope 
that they may succeed. In March of this year, for the first 
time, land has been given in areas where Vinoba himself has 
not yet been. 

What is the secret of Vinoba’s appeal? Like Gandhi he 
identifies himself with the poor. His walking is a symbol of 
this identification. Hundreds of people are ready to put their 

cars at his disposal. Yet he knows better than to accept them. 
For India is the one country where renunciation still counts, 
and where to be voluntarily poor is still considered holy. Yet 
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Vinoba does not only go to the hearts of the poor; he touches 
the conscience of the rich as well. It is they, after all. who 
give the land. Unlike the Hebrew prophets—whom he 
resembles in so much else—he does not cry “woe” on the 
human instruments of injustice. He is not for or against this 
or that class. The earth is the Lord’s, he says, not the prole- 
tarians’ or the capitalists’. All of us hold it in trust for Him 
And, that being so, “ even the big landowners are our brethren, 
We cannot ignore their interests.” 

His job, he says, is to create the atmosphere for an equitable 
redistribution, and this can only come about when there is g 
change of heart between men and their neighbours. Vinoba 
is a revolutionary—but a revolutionary who knows that in a 
democracy revolutions must begin in the souls of men. The 
result of his work in the villages is more than the mere shari 
of land. A new spirit is lit. A village council chooses the 
recipients for the gifts, and applies to the government for 
seeds, bullocks and implements. A fresh interest is stirred in 
agricultural problems and a realisation that they can only be 
tackled in co-operation. 

It is just this revolution in her villages of which India stands 
in desperate want. Only when her 300,000,000 peasants are filled 
with a new spirit will the crying need for increased agricultural 
production be met. For the Indian villager requires more 
than tractors, irrigation, fertilisers—important as these things 
are. He needs the heart and will to use them rightly. The 
Government must know better than anybody the penalty it 
will pay if it fails to inspire the people so as to make this revolu- 
tion possible. That is why Vinoba’s work is so urgent. That 
is why in the centre of every Indian city a barometer should be 
erected like those which recorded British savings-campaigns 
during the war. On it each week the latest acreage reached 
by the Land Gifts Mission could be marked up. It is as 
important as that.* 


Many Inventions 
By JACQUETTA HAWKES 


MONG us human beings a notion prevails that the subtle 

mechanisms science has given us of late have \stly 

enriched our existence. “Isn't it marvellous?” we 
keep asking ourselves. Parents have a feeling at the back of 
their minds that all kinds of new experience, inaccess.bie to 
them, is now open to their children. They are half-proud half- 
envious of it, and can’t help wondering why these privileged 
young people arent more marvellous in themselves. They 
ought to be giants, instead of which they seem if anyth.ng to 
be diminished. 

I have been pursuing this notion in my mind, trying to pin it 
down, examine it in detail and discover how much truth it 
contains. I have worked on the assumption, which for me is an 
ultimate truth, that the prime duty of man on earth is to extend 
experience, to heighten his powers as an instrument of con- 
sciousness. Thus I haven't been concerned with our species’ 
truly revolutionary control of nature. Nor with the wid: new 
territories of our knowledge, for it must, I think, be accepted 
that our intellectual gifts and their exercise have remained 
fairly constant during many thousands of years; an increase in 
the factual knowledge upon which they work is irrelevant to 
my enquiry. 

I have asked myself only whether the equipment now at our 
disposal has strengthened our powers as instruments of con- 
sciousness. If it has, then human cultural evolution with its 
mounting emphasis on technology is serving to forward the 
dominant line of our specific evolution: the development of 
mind. It might, on the contrary, be found to have weakened 
them. 

From these high generalities it seems absurd to descend to 
the telephone. So it is, but I have chosen to begin w.i.1 ihis 
bell-haunted mechanism partly because it is relatively old, 

(* A pamphlet The Earth is the Lord’s describing the work of the 
Land Gifts Mission has been published by the Friends’ Peace Com- 
mittee, Friends’ House.) 
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because it almost falls into.the class of mere time- and trouble- 
saving gadgets and yet is obviously a little above them. These 
adgets, which we invent so busily yet with so slight an idea 
of what we should do with the time and trouble saved, don’t 
concern us here; the telephone does, because it offers the 
experience of communicating with other individual minds with- 
out their bodily presence. But in this it comes very close 
tc a written correspondence—so close, indeed, that it is gener- 
ally agreed to have killed the one great popular form of litera- 
ture, the private letter. From our point of view it is a poor 
exchange, even if a few talented members of my sex have lifted 
the telephone conversation to the level of a fine art. 

From the telephone we can move nearer to the heart of the 
matter. Radio and television have made an impact on our 
lives that puts them far beyond the category of useful gadgets. 
They are, of course, Spreaders. 1 cannot discover that any- 
thing at all has been added to consciousness by these most 
marvellous machines for making sounds and images fall from 
the air, by these purveyors of lectures, music, plays, pictures, 
games and ceremonies that made it unnecessary to go out to 
lecture or concert-hall, theatre, playing-field or street. 

On the debit side one has to ask how far radio and television 
endanger consciousness through their encouragement of uni- 
formity and passivity in experience. How quietly but quickly 
the process has gone forward. First, good transport having 
made it possible, we come to feel that it is better to listen to a 
fine orchestra or watch a first-class match than ourselves to 
take part in neighbourly music or a local game. Next radio 
convinces us that it is not even worth while to leave the house 
to mingle with our fellows, where at least one has the active 
experience of being caught up into the spirit of an audience. 
Instead we remain in absolute passivity, observing from our 
armchairs and sofas the very same sights and sounds which are 
being observed by millions of others. For a time we have the 
decency to reserve this passive absorption for performances 
which are more or less remarkable and beyond our own reach. 
But now, last stage of all, television is inducing us to play the 
part of spectators in pastimes which should only be tolerable 
to human beings if we take part in them light-heartedly with 
family and friends. Yet adult men and women in untold 
numbers sit gazing into littke windows to see a few others 
playing at guessing games and other such fooleries. 

This gradual surrender of participation seems to me already 
to approximate, in the mental field, to the loss of creativity 
suffered when industry replaced the crafts and men began to 
buy instead of making. 

I have kept until last a discussion of the cinema, because, 
although it plainly has much in common with the Spreaders, 
I believe that here we have an invention that really is capable 
of making an extension of consciousness. Over and above 
the many Spreading functions which it shares with radio and 
television, the cinema can do two significant things. It can 
affect our apprehension of the passage of time, and it can give 
us emotional experience through visual images in a way not 
altogether possible to any of the older arts. 

Most people may not agree with me that the effect on con- 
sciousness of the slowing or speeding of events in time is more 
significant than the magnification of size. I can only say that 
to me itis. The spectacle of a man leaping or a bird flying with 
the velvety leisure of slow motion, or, still more, of an acorn 
sprouting into a young oak so swiftly that one appreciates the 
dynamic force of growth, has given me a new kind of experi- 
ence. How much stronger it would be if a film were made 
(it would take three score years and ten) in which the life of 
a man passing through all its seven stages could be watched in 
the space of an hour. 

But the important contribution of the cinema to the extension 
of consciousness lies in the inspiration of feeling and under- 
Standing by a succession of visual images arranged by an 
artist. Here we can apprehend visual metaphor and simile 
without the checking intermediary of words; man’s life and 
moods can be related to the symbols of nature by direct state- 
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ment—as in Japanese haiku verses, but far more movingly 
because the statement is made through the eye. Here is a tiny 
new domain won for consciousness; the only pity is that most 
films don’t come within a hundred miles of admitting one to it. 

It seems, then, that, taken all together, the amazingly in- 
genious devices which science has put at our command during 
the last half-century have very slightly enhanced our capacity to 
heighten the consciousness of the world. Yet how slight it is, 
their contribution, when set beside the earlier inventions of our 
species-—conceptual speech, drawing, painting and alphabetic 
writing and the diatonic scale both more than two thousand 
years old. They are incomparably more valuable for the pur- 
pose than the Spreaders and Magnifiers on which we expend 
so much. Even oil paints and the instruments of a symphony 
orchestra have contributed more. 

I believe that a century and a half ago man was nearly as well 
equipped for his task as a servant of consciousness as he is 
today. Almost everything a highly conscious mind uses and 
feeds upon was already available. Such help as scientific mar- 
vels have given may be more than offset by the fearful urge of 
some of them towards passivity. More and more people hear 
and see the products of the old arts and activities; fewer take 
part in them. Soon fine dressing and eating will be done 
passively, and men be content with sackcloth and buns. 


Why Write Verse in. 
Spring ? 


By RICHARD USBORNE 


AM told that a wine, kept in however dark a cellar and 

however far from the country of its birth, will stretch and 

yawn and turn in its bottle every spring. And the wine 
keeps to the seasonal metronome of the Bordeaux district, say, 
even if it is cellared in Australia, whose summer is France’s 
winter. Year after year. Is that a biological parallel to the 
urge I feel every April to write poetry ? And, if I went to 
Australia to settle, would I still want to write poetry in April, 
despite the unspringlike season of an Australian April? I 
believe that a poll of poets would show that in spring they wrote 
more poetry (not necessarily about spring) than at any other 
period of the year. If I am right there, | wonder whether any 
biologist, psychologist, neurologist or other scientist has 
analysed the compulsion. Id like to see the subject tackled 
with the same rigid discipline and avoidance of sentimentality 
as Darwin used when he studied the origins of facial 
expressions, or as other scientists have used in examining 
other occult phenomena such as telepathy, the migration of 
birds, Free Will and the common cold. 

I propose now to give my own case history, to start some 
scientist off. I am not a poet. That’s to say, I can’t write 
good poetry. I recognise the mood of poetry. But, if I produce 
anything, it is only verse. Still my failure to write good poetry 
is only a failure in degree. The fact remains that, come 
April, come the daffodils, year after year | feel the stirrings of 
a need, first to read, later to perpetrate, words in agglomera- 
tions formed with some reference to rhyme and metre, and on 
subjects more delicate or high-faluting than those with which I 
normally traffic during the rest of the year. For the purpose 
of this discussion, I'll call that poetry. 

I can induce the mood of poetry in mid-winter if the need 
arises. In spring the mood comes uninduced. In December 
I may want to check a quotation in a poet’s work, or have a 
look at a book of poetry that some critic recommends. Then I 
may go on reading until the rhythms bombinate in my mind, 
and I try to put an idea of my own into similar language. But 
the trigger that releases the mechanism in me is palpably out- 
side myself. For no reason that I can spot, I shall leave the 


Daily Express half-read on the breakfast table, and pocket a 
Shakespeare Arden or Dorothy Parker for the journey. And, 
sooner or later I shall be scribbling my own pensées or apercus 
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in would-be poetry, and spending absorbed hours polishing 
them into “ pieces ” (i.e. pre-ordained: shapes, be they sonnets, 
ballads, quatrains or triolets). But, if it is the spring that pro- 
duces the mood, then (I ask the scientist) what is the concatena- 
tion of processes whereby the turn of the earth works on my 
hormones or genes and makes me produce poetry ? 

I say genes, because my father wrote poetry. And I say it 
the more advisedly because he died when | was too young 
to know that he wrote poetry, and I flew my first poetic flag 
before I knew there was this hereditary taint. I suspect that 
the poetic tendency in me is as hereditary as baldness and the 
shape of my nose. As a schoolboy I studied Latin before I 
siudied English, and I was made to compose Latin (and later, 
Greek) verses for years before anyone suggested I should try 
to write verse in my own language. I was never anything but 
a poor classical scholar. But | always notched my highest 
marks in Verses. And I stress this hereditary suggestion 
because it had been the same, I discovered, in my father’s case. 
At the age of eleven, when I first sat an end-of-summer-term 
examination to compose Latin elegiacs without books from a 
set piece of English poetry, I rocked the examiners with a pre- 
cocious effort that made them give me a special prize. The 
headmaster, who had taught my father thirty years before, told 
me. that my father had similarly startled him, at a similar age, 
with a set cf Latin elegiacs that was positively published in the 
school magazine. 

After battling with Latin and Greek verse compositions for 
ten years, | had nothing to be afraid of in the slog-work 
mechanics of writing poetry in English. I would start at the 
end with my pay-off line, and then work backwards to a 
plotted rhyming scheme. I decided roughly what {i wanted 
to say, and, as | felt rhymes and rhythms forming, I jotted 
down words and phrases and let them shake themselves into the 
scheme. Once the lines scanned properly and rhymed pass- 
ably, made the points I wanted to make and stood fairly 
solidly based on that last line (which I had written first), then 
it was only a matter of polishing. And polishing consisted 
of worrying away to remove all signs of worrying away. Given 
time I could produce an impression of smoothness which, if I 
was lucky, would make the sentiments themselves seem fine. 
It was just as absorbing, and just as much fun, as crossword 
puzzles. And sometimes editors bought the results. 

Well, that’s something for the scientist to work on. Who 
will do the study ? Has it already been done ? 1 feel that it 
is up the Richards-Empson street. But it needs a biologist- 
neurologist’s spade-work too. Perhaps Professor Julian Huxley 
would be a good person to undertake it. He is a biologist and 
scientist by profession, but he wrote and published good poetry 
in his younger days. 


Builder’s Labourer 
By J. S. FRIPP 


HE hotel was in Oxford. (Most people knew the bar.) 
They were building a new wing there; and I was help- 
ing. It was no better and no worse than any of the 
other jobs—farm-labourer, hotel-porter, Christmas postman, 
dowager’s companion, film-extra, switchboard-operator or 
tourist guide. But two years after it seems to have a certain 
nostalgic attraction. Perhaps it is the recurrent newspaper 
preoccupation with management and productivity—it was 
the only productive job I ever had—or perhaps the ropes and 
pulleys freed some conquered boyish obsession with Meccano; 
or perhaps it was just that it was in Oxford. For my tutor 
had recently followed the example of the revered head of a 
neighbouring college, and issued a gentle ukase forbidding 
such manual indulgence so soon before Schools. So to the 
normal hazards of a building-site was added the continual 
necessity for reconnaissance and concealment when we were 
working on the front of the building. 
Hazard, I think, is the right word. I arrived when the first 
floor of thd extension was already put up, and part of the 
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second. Below, walls were being demolished in the base. 
ments, and high above, on the fourth storey, behind the main 
block of the ballroom-wing, domestic offices were being added, 
None of the floors was complete, and progress was a perilous 
cat-walk on girders and concrete beams. A long and ingenious 
ramp stretched up to the fourth floor over all, supported og 
scaffolding which sprang and wandered in the wind and under 
the weight of the mortar barrows. Anywhere, to look up of 
down was to be reminded of those curious three-dimensiona] 
variants of chess, played on transparent boards set one above 
another. At any moment, one felt, an errant pawn would dro 
a brick on one’s head, or a preying bishop skate down the 
scaffolding. Especially as the foreman’s name was Bishop, 

There was another labourer, Tom, an Irishman, with a lean 
ascetic face and burning eyes, who had the look of an 
Anabaptist suddenly fallen in with the devil. On mornings 
after the devil and he had wrestled, he would endeavour to 
instruct me in his craft mysteries. 1 would stand at the head 
of a ladder, while he threw bricks at me, faster and faster, 
until at last my wicket-keeping would fail, and the latest brick 
would shatter on the long stop of the wall behind me. 

We were friends, however, and for days we pulled and pushed 
barrows up the ramp, and hauled precarious loads of bricks 
to the working level (nine bricks, two and two, with one as 
wedge, bound by a wire noose; two men were needed to lift 
perhaps two hundred bricks an hour). Later I was promoted, 
and became a sort of lance-bombardier of bricks, with licence 
to throw them at Tom if I wished. Instead, we recruited a 
remarkable team of four, scrounged two barrows to use on 
the first floor (unheard of !) and, marvel of marvels, even 
a grab which, if mounted on a swiveiling jib and a pulley, 
could spirit fifteen bricks to the roof in one craftsman’s hands. 
By the time I left, the four of us—two on the roof to move 
the bricks and mortar, two on the ground to work the grab 
and transport bricks from the stack—were providing for five 
bricklayers working fast on a long course of fifty feet 

When I first went to work there, | was made mate to two 
of these bricklayers. They were the perfect foils; one lanky, 
dark and silent in an ancient trilby, who sucked his teeth and 
rolled cigarettes from Black Beauty shag; the other short, fair, 
merry and as active as the monkey which he frequently 
imitated. He was a trade unionist, and secretary of his local 
branch. twenty miles away; full of a recent course at the 
Webbs’ house, but also a minor capitalist who drove to work 
each morning in his car. He never tried to persuade me to 
join the union, nor seemed resentful that I should have 
(presumably) deprived some more deserving person of the job 
1 had. 

The foremen were as tactful. One, a Warwickshire man, 
would threaten me with hods, or his barbaric native custom 
of carrying a board of bricks on the head; but neither way 
seemed to be Oxfordshire practice, and they were laughed out 
of court. His orders were the minimum, and monosyllabic; 
yet things were done, and most as he ordained. 

On the whole they were done remarkably fast. Perhaps 
they could have been done still faster if work had not been 
constantly interrupted for some new idea from the hotel- 
management. And, of course, there was always the weather, 
which would drive us indoors for days of choking, dusty 
demolition in the cellars. Down there we would read im 
wonder, in some stand-easy, of the great contractors who 
enveloped their growing houses in tents; but when we came 
coughing into the September sunlight we were reconciled to 
the tentless stay, and splashed happily through the water to 
carry our bricks again. 

Somewhere, I suppose, there is a-mora! to be learnt by the 
earnest manager; and the executives of the building empires 
will whisper through their internal ‘phones their horror at this 
tale of the small contractor. But the hotel stands; and if ever 
I guide tourists through the university | point out the brick 
I unskilfully laid. Can that be said by any man under the 
masters of prefabrication ? Or with such pride ? And pride, 
I should have thought, is the secret of that dreary subject, 
“ industrial relations.” 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 
The Interview 


By DAVID STONE (Queens’ College, Cambridge) 


PAID off the taxi at the corner of the street, and walked 

about two hundred yards to the offices of The Organisa- 

ition. A progressive management had had the number 
chipped on the facade in a chancery script, so I had no difficulty 
in finding the right place. An ex-sergeant of the Corps of 
Commissionaires stared at me as I pushed open the plate-glass 
doors, but as | was wearing my bowler-hat he probably thought 
that I was all right. The vestibule was a happy mixture of 
Augustan and Second Empire styles, with fluorescent strip- 
lighting and white telephones to add a modern touch. I walked 
across the imitation Aubusson to a small desk in the corner 
at which an extremely pretty girl was using a noiseless grey 
typewriter. She smiled up at me in the manner of a Vogue 
advertisement, and said, “ Can | help you?” I explained that 
[had an appointment with the Selection Board of The Organisa- 
tion at 11.15. She opened a red leather pad and noted this 
down: then picked up one of the white telephones and dialled 
a three-figure number. 

“465° Good morning. Miss Henry? Reception here. 
There’s a Mr. Stone for the Board. Yes. Right. “Bye.” She 
put the receiver down and wrote something more on her pad. 

“You're to go up. It’s room 232A on the eighth floor. You 
can take the lift.” I thanked her and walked across to a door 
that she indicated. A button was set discreetly in the wall, 
and I pressed it. After a minute the door opened, and a sour- 
faced man in a beautiful uniform of dove-grey, with the words 
The Organisation’embroidered in dark green on his left breast- 
pocket, looked out at me. 

“Eighth floor,” I said, and went inside. 
dog. 

Room 232A was along a deep-carpeted corridor, lit by 
indirect pink lighting. I knocked and a voice said, “ Come in.” 

The room contained a red carpet, a large wooden desk, three 
telephones and a framed photograph of The Organisation’s 
Banff factory on the wall. Another pretty girl, in a green 
jersey dress, was smiling at me. 

“Mr. Stone ? Good morning. I’m Mr. Hudson’s secretary. 
We won't keep you a minute. Let me take your hat and coat. 
It's a lovely morning, isn’t it’? There. Do sit down. Here’s 
something to read.” She pushed me into a very comfortable 
chair made of walnut piping and foam rubber, and handed me 
a copy of Forward, the house-magazine of The Organisation. 
I had just become interested in the account of the Export 
Division’s Christmas party, at which Miss Tiller (Perishable 
Goods) had distinguished herself, when— 

“Mr. Stone—we’re ready now,” and I was announced into 
a large adjoining office. It was about the size of the booking 
hall at Liverpool Street, the walls of pitch pine, the carpet green. 
At the far end was a table, behind which sat three men and one 
woman. One of the men spoke. His voice came from far 
away. 

“Good morning. Come and sit down.” 

I walked forward, trying to keep upright, and sat in the hard 
chair he waved at. It was set about two feet away from the 
desk. A little notice said “ Please Speak Up.” The man who had 
asked me to sit down spoke to me again. He appeared to be 
the Head Man and I supposed he was Mr. Hudson. 

“I see you were at Blank, Mr. Stone? Was it, would you 
say, a good school ? ” I looked at his tie, a faded Uppinghamian. 

“Oh yes, I think so. 1 certainly have no regrets.” Mr. 
Hudson smiled. While he thought about the next question, I 
studied the Board. There was Mr. Hudson himself, red-faced 
and middle-aged, with a dark blue suit, gleaming white collar 
and striped shirt. He also wore a camel-hair waistcoat, but it 
jarred a little, and I didn’t look at it again. He had a round 
genial face and a deeply-lined forehead. To his right there was 
a tall, lean man, with fading blond hair and a dark grey suit. 
He wore a Hawks Club tie and fiddled with a Parker 51. Beside 


It smelt a little of 
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him was a youngish lady, simply dressed in black, with a ridicu- 
lous white hat, and harlequin-framed spectacles. On the other 
side of Mr. Hudson there was a slightly Bohemian looking 
gentleman whom I suppose was called on to judge university 
candidates. He wore a blue blazer, Viyella shirt and Guards 
tie, and grinned sardonically. 

Mr. Hudson was speaking again. “ Why do you want to join 
us ?” I thought of the answer I had carefully prepared with 
the help of the man who lives opposite me. 

“ Well, I think that by joining The Organisation I shall be 
doing a good job of work, helping people to improve themselves; 
and also I shall be able to use my talents (I paused a little here) 
to the full.” 

Mr. Hudson looked round with a triumphant air. The blond 
man took me up, in a dry, nasal voice. 

“ You play rugger ?” 

I told him. 

“ You never got into good class rugger then ? ” 

“T played for the LX Club once.” His eyes lit up. He 
leaned forward. 

“When ?” 

I told him that too. 

“Oh yes, you won 14-8 I think.” 
skill, and agreed, although I had forgotten. 
satisfied. 

Mr. Hudson coughed, and rustled the sheaf of papers before 
him. I saw that he had a pink file with CONFIDENTIAL 
stamped on it. 

“What do you think of the world situation ?” I thought 
that things were improving and that there was a lot of truth on 
both sides. 

“The Russians aren’t. really such bad chaps are they ? ” 
asked Mr. Hudson winningly. This question had obviously 
caught out a good many men. I was hotly indignant about them, 
and I saw a tick go on to a piece of paper. 

“Have you read The Cruel Sea ? ” asked the woman quietly. 
I had. “And the Sitwell Memoirs?” Yes, they were rather 
good, weren't they ? 

Mr. Hudson stared at me without speaking. 
and he went slightly pink. 

“ Are you thinking of getting married ? ” 

“Oh no, sir.” 

“You don’t like girls then ?” This in a very jolly tone. 

“Oh, very much, but I’ve got no money.” They all looked 
relieved, and I saw another tick put on the paper. 

“ Well, Mr. Stone, I think that’s all. I shall certainly recom- 
mend you to the Senior Selection Board.” I wondered whether 
the others agreed with him, but no one spoke, and I assumed 
they had a code. But what was this Senior Board ? I enquired. 

“ Well, with such a big firm, we like to give our candidates 
a thorough—haha—grilling. You'll go now, in a few days I 
mean, not straightaway, to Banff, and meet the Board. And if 
they like you, we fly you to Canada to the Final Board. And 
if you get through that—and I see no reason why you shouldn’t 

you come back here and meet Lord Monolith, our chair- 
man. He has to give the final O.K.” 

“ And then I’m in ?” 

“ Ha, not so fast, young man. You agree, if selected, to do 
a three-year preliminary probation course at our Luton factory, 
and then, if that’s satisfactory, you’re taken on the Temporary 
Strength as a Probable Trainee. After a further six months 
you reach permanent trainee status, and can consider yourself 
a full member of The Organisation. 

As I went out the girl in the vestibule called after me, “ How 
d’you get on?” 

* All right I think.” 
to her desk. 

“* How long have you been here ? 

“ Nearly four years.” 

“ You're a permanent trainee then ? ” I enquired. 

“Oh no. I’m on the lower substantive level, and have to wait 
until I’m thirty.” 

I nodded as though I understood, and went out into the spring 
sunshine. 


I refused to admire his 
He appeared 


I stared back 


Then, on an afterthought, I came back 


” T said. 














ART 
Rodin. (Rowland, Browse and Delbanco.)}——-Twentieth Century 


Form. (Whitechapel.)——Mural Paintings. (R.1.B.A.) lays 


IN view of recent disturbances at the Tate, it is perhaps worth 
recalling another controversy from a little over half a century ago. 
The scene is the Salon of 1898, in which Rodin exhibited his final 
study for the monument to Balzac, and is described by Mirbeau: 
** There are indecent cries, mad angers, insulting laughs, Never 
did a statue see around its pedestal more disagreeable figures, twisted 
as they are by their hideous grimaces. Each is about to cast a little 
of its slime, a little of its mud, on this monument, perhaps the most 
impeccable that Rodin has created.’’ Well, times have changed. 
Another study, differing but little from that which the Société des 
Gens de Lettres, after its ten-year wait, ** refused to recognise as a 
study of Balzac,’’ is one of the most imposing works in the new 
exhibition at Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco’s—the first 
show of Rodin in this country for twenty-two years. Now the 
sculptor has to be defended, not on account of his innovations but 
because so many of his tenets have fallen into disfavour. *‘* Every 
schoolboy,’’ remarked Epstein, ** now seems to be able to pick 
holes in him.’’ 

We find his concern with literary and poetic themes distasteful ; 
his lack of concern with direct cutting suspect ; his preoccupation 
with light and shade and colour, indeed the whole fluid imprecision 
of his impressionist technique, rather fusty and remote. But behind 
those flickering surfaces, what a powerful sense of mass, what energy, 
what expressiveness! Rodin’s development was extraordinarily 
consistent, and an uncommon unity of approach makes itself felt 
through even a relatively small-scale show like this. His admiration for 
Michelangelo was profound. He sensed in Michelangelo's sculpture 
that restless energy which came to inform his own every work, and 
regarded him as the culmination of all Gothic thought. Rodin 
himself may be regarded as the culmination of the humanist and 
baroque traditions, Perhaps in a month that has seen the discovery 
of the earliest known portrait busts through excavation at Jericho 
(a group of shell-eyed plaster heads, modelled on the basis of human 
skulls and dating from perhaps 5000 B.C.) and the opening at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery of an exhibition called ** Twentieth Century 
Form,’’ such reminders of the continuity of tradition as are afforded 
by this show, and by the selection of Michelangelo drawings in the 
Print Room of the British Museum, are especially valuable, 

The Whitechapel exhibition sets out to demonstrate some of the 
affinities and influences linking architecture, painting and sculpture 
in this century. There are a good many parallels to be found—heads 
painted by Picasso and sculpted by Gaudier-Brzeska; a wiry, 
linear composition by Patric Heron, springy, linear constructions 
by Reg Butler ; and of course the ideal unity aimed at in architecture, 
painting and industrial design by the geometric purists of De Stijl. 
At the same time I did not feel that the theme of the exhibition was 
sufficiently simplified and clarified to achieve its purpose with the 
general public. The exhibits have been excellently chosen individually, 
however, and do provide a good, brisk survey of the century to date. 

That the relationship between painting and architecture is by 
no means as close as one might wish is all too clear when the problem 
of mural decoration comes up. At the Tate some of Mexico’s great 
propagandist decorations may still be seen ; at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects the Society of Mural Painters is holding its 
second exhibition. An attempt—not unsuccessful—has been made, 
by the use of large panels set in angled screens, to get away from the 
easel painting conception. All too often large-scale decoration 
becomes an excuse for slipshod craftsmanship and slap-happy 
handling, but Clifford Ellis’ abstract in greys and scarlet, Dorothy 
Annan’s mosaic for a school library, and things by Mary Adshead, 
Marek, Laurence Scarfe and Hans Tisdall all seemed successful. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


CINEMA 

1 Confess. (Warner.)—-——Peter Pan. 
Destination Gobi, (Metropole and New Victoria.) 

For many years Mr. Alfred Hitchcock has manufactured for our 
enjoyment films of high quality, some less tautly woven than others, 
some as it were showing their slips, but all modelled with the hand 
and eye of an expert. J Confess, taken from a play by Mr. Paul 
Anthelme, proves that Hitchcock's talents remain undimmed, that 
he is still the master of suspense, still a superb craftsman. The film 
has a thought-provoking theme, for in it we see a Canadian priest 
being accused of a murder, the perpetrafion of which has been admitted 
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to him in the confessional box by another, and, although in this 
case one appreciates his silence, it raises the question whether in 
fact a priest should allow an innocent man to hang for someone 
else’s crime rather than break the sanctity of the confessional. 

As the priest Mr. Montgomery Clift gives a beautifully restrained 
performance, a clear plausible presentation of a man who. though 
facing with courage the terrible responsibility placed upon him, jg 
nevertheless human enough to fear its consequences. The lips 
be sealed, but the eyes speak anguish. Mr. Clift adds a fresh sprig 
to his already thickly laurelled crown with this subdued and sensitive 
study of holiness at bay. As the murderer Mr. O. E. Hasse makes 
fine use of the opportunities afforded him to be alternately self. 
pitying and smug, and as his washed-out wife Miss Dolly Haas 
inspires sympathy ; only Miss Ann Baxter, lovely to look at and 
acting with admirable assurance as she does, seems for some reason 
a little out of step. Perhaps it is that she is not indigenous to 
Quebec, and in the lilt of French accents, assumed and natural, 
sounds like a visitor obliging in theatricals rather than a resident in 
dire trouble. Mr. Robert Burk’s photography, simple and tricky 
by turns, is effective throughout, adorning the director’s train of 
thought with detailed observance without being in the least fussy, 
The script by Messrs. Tabori and Archibald is intelligent. In sum, 
this is as perfect a psychological thriller as you would find anywhere, 

Alas for Mr. Walt Disney’s Peter Pan, which is not a perfect 
anything. Somewhere in the three years taken to make it, some- 
where in the 200,000 drawings, the magic of Barrie’s immortal tale 
has got lost beyond recall, and we are confronted with a lot of jolly, 
almost unrecognisable, characters without a wisp of whimsy between 
them. The critical English eye, of course, recoils at every little 
irregularity in the scene ; its ear quivers at Peter’s American accent; 
its heart turns over at the modest liberties taken with the plot, 
What! Captain Hook armed with a time-bomb? And the Lost 
Boys in extraordinary clothes, with bushy tails like pantomime cats, 
instead of in pyjamas ? And what has happened to those wonderful 
ghastly remarks about babies laughing and how dying would be 
such a great adventure ? And why is Mr. Darling so horribly un- 
attractive when Sir Gerald du Maurier....? One could go on 
for ever. Certainly Mr. Disney has tried, and technically this 
ebullient parody is a triumph, but, except for Tinker Bell who has 
definite charm, and Hook, suavely villainous, nobody evidently 
has been within even stratospheric distance of Kensington Gardens, 
Frankly boring at times and lacking any felicitous touches of genius 
we have learned to expect, Peter Pan confirms me in my belief that 
Mr. Disney should stick to humanising animals instead of travestying 
humans. 

Destination Gobi is a war-picture of some originality, inasmuch as 
it relates the hardships of a detachment of U.S. Marines doing a 
meteorological survey in the Gobi desert, a-curious assignment if 
ever there was one. Mongols, Japs, Chinese, sand, heat and thirst 
are the ingredients of this strange brew, which has been ably cooked 
by Mr. Robert Wise and is served with rugged nonchalance by 
Mr. Richard Widmark and a cast of perspiring young men. Good 
schoolboy stuff based, one is told, on a true but quite incredible 


story. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 
MUSIC 
Delius and Balakirey 
Tue Royal Philharmonic Orchestra’s programme at the Festival Hall 
on April 8th bore the unmistakable imprint of its conductor’s taste. 
In Schubert’s sixth symphony Sir Thomas Beecham found a short 
cut linking the world of Haydn with the world of Rossini without 
touching the main thoroughfare of Beethoven, whose moral earnest- 
ness and rough ‘* democratic ’’ manners are not really congenial to 
Sir Thomas. In the finale there are moments when Rossini seems to 
be shaking hands with Mahler—the Mahler of those mysteriously 
simple, pathos-laden march-movements which are perhaps the old 
Austrian army’s chief contribution to ** art ’’-music (no offence 
to the good Suppé) and have an early foreshadowing in this movement 
of Schubert’s. 

Delius’s Paris is the evocation of a city which bears no resemblance 
to the Paris evoked by French artists or familiar to English visitors. 
It is wholly subjective and interior, a moment of the composer’s life 
rather than a recognisable, objective portrait. The sub-title alone— 
‘* The Song of a Great City ’’—suggests that Delius was drawing 
on his memories of Paris as a vast, 1epresentative town rather than 
of anything more specifically Parisian; and he himself wrote that 
it was his ** impressions of night and early dawn,’’ with the hint 
of-street-cries as the only feature peculiar to Paris. In manner it IS 
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nearer 10 Richard Strauss than anything else that Delius wrote, 
aithough the alternation of dance-movements with passages of 
brooding melancholy is unmistakably his. Under Sir Thomas it was 
played con amore, and made that impression which he can produce 
—by sympathy, by understanding and a complete imaginative identifi- 
cation with the composer—from even the least of Delius’s works. 

Balakirev’s C major symphony is something of a curiosity, like 
its composer. The first movement is as closely woven a piece of 
symphonic thinking as any by Sibelius, a composer who is at once 
brought to mind by the motto theme which furnishes such an.astonish- 
ing proportion of the movement’s material. The scherzo, too, is 
unmistakably symphonic in stature and treatment, well worthy of 
the first movement with which it forms that contrast in similarity 
which is of the essence of a symphony. With the slow movement, 
on the other hand, the composer moves nearer to the luscious, semi- 
oriental world of Borodin’s Polovtsians whose furious energy is 
reflected in the finale. 

Balakirev exercised such an influence, even a fascination, over the 
group of Russian composers of whom Borodin was one ;_ he played 
over to them so many of his own compositions that were either never, 
or only many years later, committed to paper, and the chronology 
of his compositions is so involved, that there is no occasion to raise 
the cry of plagiarism against either party when we find in this 
symphony quite recognisable fragments from Prince Igor. The 
symphony was begun in the ‘sixties and ended in 1898, eight years 
after the first performance of Prince Igor ; yet Borodin’s ideas may 
well have come originaily, and unconsciously, from Balakirev. 
The symphony is not a unity, but the quality of each of the disparate 
halves is quite high enough to justify more frequent performance, 
and on this occasion the R.P.O. set a standard which might well 
stir the emulation of other orchestras. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s recital at the Festival Hall on Sunday 
showed her at the top of her form, with only an occasional and 
scarcely noticeable hoarseness remaining from the severe cold from 
which she has_ recently suffered. She proved herself above all a 
miniaturist—in Mozart’s Zauberer, Bizet’s Pastorella (something of 
a surprise from this most German artist), Brahms’s folk-song 
arrangements and Wolf’s Elfenlied. The purity and incisiveness of 
her tone, her mastery of the smallest inflections of expression, her 
wit, a charming delivery and very clear diction made these and many 
other of her songs superlatively good. In Schubert’s Junge Nonne 
and Ganymed and Wolf’s Kennst du das Land she sang with no less 
art, but the scale and character of the songs demanded a warmer and 
sometimes a larger tone and a wider range of expression. Ernest 
Lush’s accompanying was a model of musical feeling and carried 
self-effacement to its extreme limits. MARTIN COOPER. 


THEATRE 

The Boy Friend. By Sandy Wilson. (Players’ Theatre.) 

Girts with cloche hats, low-slung waists and high-pitched voices, 
darting coy glances and squeaking in refined accents, giving a shock- 
ing glimpse, now and then, of directoire knickers : boys in blazers 
and flannels and open-necked shirts; tap-dancing, vibrant senti- 
mentality ; two good tunes. There is the short recipe for the typical 
English musical-comedy of the *twenties. Sandy Wilson has used 
it all in a straight-faced skit which puts the pasticheurs of the Players 
on tiptoe. The Boy Friend happens at Nice in a finishing school and 
on the Plage. The messenger-boy is quite properly the son of a 
lord, and the typist he courts ‘inevitably a millionaire’s daughter. 
But Mr. Wilson does not look coldly on the febrile decade. Without 
mercy for the vapidity of the typical musical-comedy, he shows all 
compassion for the artists who performed it. He even achieves the 
two good tunese—one the title-song, the other called ‘*‘ A Room in 
Bloom-sberrie.’’ .The youngsters of the company (the leading lady 
is 19 !) ape the poop-a-doop and vo-de-o-do that came so naturally 
to their parents as accurately as if they had been alive at the time, 
and Vida Hope has directed so firmly that juniors like Ann Rogers, 
Anthony Hayes, Maria Charles and Anne Wakefield are as com- 
fortable in their parts as older hands—Joan Sterndale Bennett, 
Violetta and Fred Stone. For the middle-aged this is a bitter-sweet 
show ; for the under-forties it ought to be the funniest thing in 
town. The Players’ should do two things: extend the run beyond 
three weeks, and buy some pink ruched garters for the girls whose 
costume is inauthentic only by the absence of those alluring circlets 
without which any flapper felt naked. GERARD Fay. 


The Teddy Bear. By James Warren. (St. Martin’s.) 


Tue first point is the play’s essential pointlessness. A murder has 
been done, and in the first act the identity of the murderer is made 
known to the audience. We then sit back and expect, rightly, some 
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development in depth. This is not forthcoming. The killer, played 
by Roger Livesey in a manner which might have been suggested by 
the title, has pushed a refugee from Austria over a cliff near Brighton 
and taken her two neglected children to his bosom in his bungalow, 
much to the dismay of his boozy old ma (who is given the most 
dangerous gusto by Olga Lindo). Why should her Charlie boy, who 
should be a big name on the halls, rusticate in poverty at Seaview, 
turning a deaf ear to the duns, amusing himself by running the local 
theatricals and being kind to children ? 

Charlie’s affection for the waifs is genuine, and this proves his 
undoing in the end, for the little girl accidentally stumbles on the 
final clue and obstinately holds on to it. After a grotesque scene 
in which Charlie, heaving and hissing about the darkened stage like 
Leviathan stranded, makes an attempt to gas the children and is 
then defeated by conscience, the play comes to an end with the 
words ‘*‘ It is a far better thing, etc.’’ trembling on the verge of 
utterance. 

It is a shallow little pool of a play, and Roger Livesey is too big 
a fish for it. That is much more striking than any implausibilities 
in the plot or flatnesses in the writing. Tadpoles can live in saucers 
and sticklebacks in jamjars, but Mr. Livesey needs a bigger vessel. 
Somebody's sense of proportion has been defective, 

IAIN HAMILTON. 


BALLET 

Veneziana. (Covent Garden.)——Ballets Jooss. (Sadler’s Wells.) 
I ALWAys regard Andrée Howard as a choreographer with 
two consistent qualities—clarity of intention and the ability to be 
absolutely herself. But her Veneziana, which had its premiére at 
Covent Garden last week, does not seem to me to contain these two 
admirable characteristics. It opens gaily and charmingly in the 
mood of a Tiepolo carnival, and then, without any apparent reason, 
turns into a Balanchine Ballet Imperial. \| cannot quite decide whether 
Violetta Elvin is responsible for her own negative performance as 
La Favorita, or whether there is little that any other danseuse could 
do with such a part. I am inclined to think the latter. In Veneziana 
there are, of course, flashes of Miss Howard’s freshness and fantasy, 
such as the arrangement for Punchinello—excellently danced by Ray 
Powell—and the contrivance of the passing of a gondola; but it 
is a thousand pities that this, one of the ballets of our Coronation 
year, could not have been an exquisite little work of art, capable 
of the very best that: British ballet has to offer, 

At Sader’s Wells the Ballets Jooss are in the middle of a most 
successful season. Since last week they have given us Fantasy, 
a good piece of work by that fine dancer Hans Zullig; The Night 
Train, based on an amusing and original idea, by Kurt Jooss, and the 
most ambitious of the three, Journey in the Fog, also by Jooss. 
In this ballet, a suite of four separate movements, ‘* dedicated to 
people of our time and their various sufferings,’’ Jooss is again upon 
his own ground. One realises that, as at present he himself is more 
or less his sole choreographer, Jooss has to venture, for the sake 
of a balanced repertoire, into worlds which are foreign to his nature. 
This is a weakness which, by the introduction of other choreographers, 
should be rectified as soon as possible, for the light-hearted or lyrical 
themes are not for Kurt Jooss. Although Journey in the Fog has 
three out of four movements which do not quite come off, the fourth, 
Barbed Wire, is brilliantly worthy of its famous predecessor, The 
Green Table. 

The Jooss company sets an extremely high standard in its male 
dancers. All are excellent, and as each cannot be mentioned indi- 
vidually I should like, besides Hans Zullig, to draw attention to 
Rolf Alexander, not only for his powerful interpretation of Death 
in The Green Table, but also for the quality he brings to every other 
réle he undertakes. The women dancers are not particularly good ; 
the only flaw in the otherwise perfect Pavane is the complete lack 
of dignity of the Infanta herself. On the other hand an outstanding 
exception is Franziska Tona as the Old Mother, again in The Green 
Table. Hers is a performance of really fine understanding. 

LILLIAN Browse, 
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The Sporting Films 


By J. P. W. 


EARS ago | saw a racing film. You can tell it was 

years ago because the story turned on that new invention, 

the slow-motion camera, which unmasked the full 
villainousness of a rival jockey in stunning the hero’s horse 
with a riding crop as they raced neck and neck for the finish. 
rhe hero of this film was a jockey. But jockeys, as you know, 
are small, whereas the heroes of my childhood films had always 
to be huge and granite-like. I remember that, when this par- 
ticular hero mounted his horse before the Big Race, the horse, 
who was no actor, sagged several inches in the middle. This 
made us all laugh so much thatywe could not even believe in 
the slow-motion camera. 

I remember, too, the first and only boxing film I ever saw. 
It was called The Abysmal Brute, and it starred Reginald 
Denney. Half-way through the Big Fight, when Denney was 
taking a terrible battering and the friends of his Park Avenue 
girl were sneering as only silent film actors could sneer, this 
caption, an instruction from his second, was flashed on the 
screen: “Stick your left out.” Thereafter for some thirty 
seconds we saw Denney dancing round the ring with his left 
arm rigidly horizontal. After that no one in the fourpennies 
cared whether he won the fight or not; and even when, many 
years later, | saw Denney act, and act finely, parts that were 
within his range, that frozen left arm came between me and his 
art. 

As films grew up, they began to employ doubles and trick 
photography. I remember Pat O’Brien, after the coming of 
talkies, playing the lead in one of those American football 
epics. O'Brien, it appeared, was a brilliant player who unfor- 
tunately suffered from nerves. He could win a match or lose 
it, and the coach was afraid to play him until, at a desperately 
critical moment in the Big Game, and as a final gamble, the 
coach threw him in. We then saw O’Brien’s double do a 
wonderful run the whole length of the field to score a touch- 
down. After the long shot of this wonderful run the camera 
cut to a close-up of O’Brien lying with the ball over the line 
and saying to the coach “* Well, I made it.” 

I suppose that a really critical spectator would have asked 
how on earth the coach had kept up with the flying O’Brien, 
and, having kept up with him, what on earth he was doing on 
the field of play. But my attention was distracted to other 
things. I had, as it happened, seen one man, Percy Catcheside, 
run the whole length of the field to score a try in real English 
rugger. At the end of his run, Percy made no speeches. 
Instead he was sick. But there was O’Brien, in all his untrained 
flabbiness, running the length of the field and still having breath 
to talk back to his coach. It turned out in the film that O’Brien 
had scored against his own side. He had run the wrong way. 
But I no longer cared about that. I knew that he had not run 
at all. 

Perhaps that explains why sporting films and even plays are 
supposed to be box-office poison. A cricketer can.play cricket, 
but he cannot act. An actor can act, but he cannot perform. 
] remember how Anthony Asquith directed a football-film in 
the ‘thirties with Clifford Mollinson in the lead and the Arsenal 
football team in support. Mollinson looked a wonderful actor 
until he went on the field, and the Arsenal football team looked 
wonderful players until they came off it. I could not believe 
that Mollinson had ever kicked a ball. I could not believe 
that the Arsenal players had ever done anything else. So | 
did not believe in the film, and nor did anyone else. 

As a generalisation, | would say that the introduction of 
sport into films has been successful only when the sport was 
incidental and seen through a long shot, as with the perfunctory 
over sent down by Ronald Colman in Raffles or the distant 
school game in Young Woodley or when any sporting activity 
took place strictly off stage. In Edgar Wallace’s he Calendar, 


MALLALIEU 


for example, or in Ian Hay’s The Sport of Kings no one on 
the stage had actually to ride a horse. The illusion was there- 
fore maintained until the end. 

Last week, however, | saw a film which contradicted all 
this. I fear to rush in where Miss Graham treads so surely; 
so I will say little about The Final Test as a film—except that 
I enjoyed it unreservedly. But I will say something about the 
cricket. The leading actor is Jack Warner, as one of those 
sturdy, lovable cricketers who go in Number Five and who 
become surrounded by legend—a sort of Maurice Leyland. 
[Throughout the film I continued to believe that Jack Warner 
really could go in Number Five for England——because we never 
saw him bat. We saw him sitting in the pavilion waiting for 
a wicket to fall, we saw him go into bat, we saw his face as 
the Australian fast bowler delivered his thunderbolts, and we 
saw him walk away when he was out. But we never saw him 
put bat to ball. Through the genius of Anthony Asquith, 
who had obviously learned by his experience with Clifford 
Mollinson, or of Terence Rattigan, who wrote the script. we 
followed the whole of Jack Warner’s five-ball innings through 
the commentary of John Arlott—and those of you who have 
heard John Arlott’s commentaries must have wondered whether 
actual sight of the match could possibly be more enthralling 
than his flat-voiced descriptions. So Jack Warner, the mag- 
nificent actor, gets away with it as England’s magnificent 
Number Five. 

The actual cricketing is left to real cricketers. You see 
shots of Hutton’s cover drive—a drive that no other cricketer, 
let alone an actor, could emulate. You see Washbrook and 
Compton as they were at their peak. That is all sensible 
and safe enough. But Asquith as director was not content 
with that. He uses Hutton, Compton and the rest not only 
as cricketers but also as actors, and I would have betted all 
Yorkshire to a Minor County that he would come unstuck as 
he did come unstuck when he tried years ago to make actors out 
of the Arsenal. But I would have lost my bet. 

An Observer profile once said of Hutton that he way the 
most perfect batsman in the world and that, apart from that, 
he was the most perfect. batsman in the world. I knew long 
ago that Hutton had more to him even than superb batyman- 
ship, and now anyone who sees this film will realise that he 
is also a remarkable actor. But so, too, is Dennis Compton. 
He can grimace his opinion of an unpleasant character with 
the same sureness that he uses in glancing a hostile ball to 
the boundary. Or is it that a director with the experience of 
Anthony Asquith can turn any one of us into actors ? 

If that is so, and if writers like Rattigan will give their minds 
to it, there is now no reason why we should not have a series 
of first-class sporting films. There have been many films about 
American football. Why not one about rugger? Anthony 
Asquith could make even Charles Laughton convincing as a 
wing three quarter on the field, and how easily off the field 
would Laughton play that bit about breaking training and so 
imperilling victory ? Why not films about athletics ? | here 
would be no need to drag in a close-up of Errol Flynn breast- 
ing the tape, his brow dripping with studio grease, while some 
stooges did the actual running. Leave it to Bannister and 
Chattaway, whose Miles are as dramatic as anything to be 
seen on the screen and who, with Asquith’s help, would cope 
with the drama off the track as well. 

Of course, there are dangers about it. Lesser directors would 
try to cash in on the new stunt. We should have those heavy 
melodramas with Mary Pickford as the tennis champion battling 
even unto death for her amateur status and interminable 
serials of the Lancashire and Yorkshire match: Episode | 
Makepeace Takes Guard. But at least they'll never tie Pearl 
White to the wicket. That would be too safe. 
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One of the most extraordinary accounts of animal behaviour I have 
even encountered comes to me from Miss Lucy Samman of North 
Ferriby in Yorkshire, and makes me wonder again what gets into 
a hare in March. Each spring, Miss Samman informs me, her cat, 
a large neuter, takes part in fights with a hare that has frequented 
her garden and fields for several years. I have been given the names 
of people who can substantiate the story of the skirmishes that take 
place between the hare and the cat. Miss Samman’s gardener and 
the gardener’s wife have witnessed the strange behaviour. The hare 
has been heard screaming, and fur was discovered on a lawn after- 
wards. The fur has been identified as being from both animals. There 
seems to be no doubt that the hare and cat fight annually, but no 
one who has yet heard the story can explain the behaviour. The antics 
of hares in March have to be seen to be believed. The spring madness 
makes them rear and box, oblivious of anything else, but in this 
case it can hardly be suggested that the hare mistakes the cat for one 
of its own kind, nor can the explanation lie in colouring, for the cat 
is black. If any reader has heard of such a thing before, I should 
be interested to compare accounts 


Bird-Nesting. 

Although it grieves me to see the damage done by bird-nesters, | 
cannot help feeling a slight sympathy for the schoolboy who goes 
bird-nesting. Now, with the lengthening days and the nesting season 
well on its way, boys are out along the lanes and across fields far from 
their homes. Already some of them have discovered the carrion crow’s 
mass of twigs and wool and the grass bowls of thrush and blackbird. 
| think a man who goes prying into the nests of birds discovers very 
little that is new, and does a lot of harm if the birds are of a rare 
species; but | remember the joy | had in finding the nest of the curlew 
and the hours | spent a month or two later wandering a peat moss to 
locate a nightjar when | was a boy Fortunately | lived in a thinly 
populated district. and bird-lite there was rarely disturbed. Here one 
does not need to look for the nest of a bird in a hedge. The track 
of its visitors soon advertises the site, and guarantees that the bird 
will fail to raise a brood until the undergrowth ts thicker and the new 
nest is therefore harder to find 
The Monkey Puzzle 

Now and again, in the grounds of an estate or in the centre of a 
lawn of a large house, I have looked at the tree commonly called a mon 
key puzzle tree, and its strange growth has always interested me. I had 
no idea that it could grow to a great height, or look so beautiful when 
as tall as a great yew or a pine, until | discovered the remains of a 
wood on the back road from one village to another. I noticed the 
laurel and yews, and then my attention was taken by the giant monkey 
puzzle trees. The dead branches seemed red in the sunlight. The living 
ones above. swaying and rising and falling in the wind, were a 
delightful green. The shadows they cast on the road were a subject 


for an artist in black and white. Thc row of trees stands alone in a 
barren place where there was once a belt of conifers. Why the monkey 
puzzles were planted in the first place | cannot imagine. As far as | 


know there is no mansion close at hand, and they could not have been 
put down on much higher ground, or a place more exposed than 
the one in which they are growing: but they are as handsome as the 
Stateliest yew or cedar, and as foreign as the deodar 


Daybreak 

A dog barked up at the farm, and I lay awake listening to it 
For a time it was the only sound, and then an owl hooted in the trees 
across the road. Slowly the blackness above the trees dissolved into 
a grey light. A bird twittered somewhere and was silent again. The 
quietness of the coming of the day was disturbed by a faint, far-off 
sound like the buzzing of a bee. The dog barked once more and the 
bee was louder and I recognised the sound. A two-stroke motor-cycle 
had come over the hill, along the winding road and down into the 
village. | could hear its note change as it passed between the stone 
walls on the other side of the glen. In a few minutes I could hear 
it no more, but the light was brighter. A grey morning had come, and 
all the birds in the neighbourhood were singing to it. Up at the farm 
someone had let out the dog. I could hear it barking in the sounding- 
box of the Dutch barn 


Asparagus 

This month is the time to establish an asparagus bed. Three-year- 
old plants should be put in a bed previously trenched and manured 
and built up roughly nine inches above the general level of the sur- 
rounding garden. Crowns should be three inches below the surface 
and the rows kept a little over a foot apart. Asparagus thrives on a 
light soil in a fairly warm situation. IAN NIALL. 
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PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


EFORE the advent of television as a home entertainment 
for the millions, an electronic device known as a cathode 
ray tube found limited applications in scientific measuring 
instruments. Today, this device is the heart of every tele- 
vision receiver, and it is being mass-produced to remarkably 
high standards of performance and reliability. 

In the operation of the cathode ray tube in a television 
receiver, a beam of electrons, modulated by the signals 
received from the transmitter, impinges on a luminescent “ 
screen. The scanning action of the electron beam recon- 
structs the transmitted picture, while the varying intensity 
of the beam provides the light and shade. 

In direct-viewing receivers the picture is seen on the 
actual face of the tube. In projection receivers a picture of 
high brilliance, produced on the face of a tiny cathode ray 
tube, is magnified, and is then projected on to a viewing 
screen. 

The manufacture of cathode ray tubes is a major activity 
of the Mullard organisation, and hundreds of thousands are 
produced annually for the British radio and television 


industry. 
llard. 
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MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON W.C.2. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 163 
Report by Lucilio 

Readers were invited to compose an address by a postman to the 
much-bombed E Il R pillar-box in Edinburgh, or a lament by that 
unfortunate box to the postman, using the Scots stanza (e.g. To A 
Mouse). 

Ane or twa didna tak tent on‘t an sae scrievit their stanzas in nae 
wey that the ghaist o Burns wad ken; but maist ettled straucht, an 
whan the post cam girnan wi the orra load an cowpit it ower the 
flair, I repentit o my glaikit scheme an thocht, like ane Seonaid 
Stewart o Aberfeldy: 

This EILR? It maks me grue 
Tae hae a thing tae dae wi you. 
But it aa turnit oot a ploy sic as maks lang lauchter at the expense o 
thir raucle republican callants wha canna dae mair nor ding doon a 
puir, forfochen, forjeskit auld trollope (sae namit by H. A. C. Evans 
eftir the scrievan chiel wha brocht them in lang syne) for the sake oa 
cypher on’t. Frae Post tae Pillar | had thocht tae see pitie and 
compassioun in the pathetic fallacie, but, fegs, there was a gey mair 
like this in‘t: 
Weel micht ye staun rid-faced, ye scunner; 
That ye still staun at a’s a wunner. 
1 ken ye'll never see a hunner, 
An here’s for why— 
The S. R. A.’ll gar some gunner 
Blaw ye sky-high! 
But there was a wheen tae o abstraklous dunts against thir towsy 
shavers wha post the gunpouther: 
He was a fule that set ye here. 
The fule that blew ye was his peer. 
Guid sakes, let's never shed a tear 
For what they ca’ 
Our bonnie Queen, wha's loved sincere 
By ane an’ a. (Rev. WaLTeR ANGUS.) 
An a bittock o wycelike moralisan: 
Troth! it’s the queerest thing on earth 
How things ca‘d principles gie birth 


(STANLEY JAMISON.) 


To bairns o° sic ill-willie worth as 


As Hate and Pride, 
While Nurse Solemnity keeps Mirth 
Locked up outside. 
But Mirth cam rantan intil this baur wi nae hindrance, an I 
scarce could dae the darg for reddan orra stanzas thegither intil sic 
braw clashes atween Post an Pillar as: 


Fause-smiling, murth‘rous pillar-boxie, 

Weel may ye blush, ye kittle doxie! 

Wha kens what high-explosive stocks ye 
"Mid card and packet? 

Ill fa* the gomeril that unlocks ye! 
The d tak it! 


You need na look at me an’ glower, 

It’s no my fau’t I'm aye cowed ower, 

Indeed it’s quite beyond my power 
Tae staun’ or fa’. 

1 bide here empty hour by hour, 
Igngred by a’. 


(OswaLpD CLARK.) 


(R. S. STANIER.) 


(HeEten Towers.) 
an lauchan at the justice o sic wae words frae the box as: 


At least ye micht hae me relined 


Wi Tito’s weskit. (HELEN TOWERS.) 


In walein stanzas maist fit for siller frae the michty clanjamfrie 
caad thegither frae aa the airts o the island (an the Sassenachs were 
nae blate tae hash at the Lallans) I hae been guidit by nae partisan 
principle but by the rhymin anerly, an sae I gie three pundis tae 
P. M., twa pundis tae Maister John A. S. MacDonald, douce words 
© commendatioun tae the makars o the yirkit-oot stanzas printit 
ablow the winners, and thanks tae ilk’ ither wha scrievit. 


PRIZES 


(P. M.) 


Eh, Postie, but I'm fair forfochan! 
For dunts I dinna care a docken 
But man!—tae have these birkies lauchin’ 
At me an” you— 
(A wheen wild billies frae the clachan) 
It gars me grue! 
The Queen's ain temper wad be taskit 
Tae see me stan’ here sae disjasket 
An’ gapin’ like a refuse basket, 
All tapsalteerie; 
—She'd keep her letters in a Casket 
Like oor Scots Mary! 
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I’ve borne the skaith wi‘oot a sneevil. 
—I’m no a contramacious deevil 
But half this cankered Hame Rule dreevil 
Jist scunners me. 
I’ve aye believed in Service (ceevil) 
Whaure’er it be, 
Aiblins yon cocky Stone o’ Scone 
Through this stramash will be set doon: 
Til be the Pride 0” Scotia soon 
Wi’ Scott an’ Rabbie, 
An’ find a bield in London toon 
Inside the Abbey. 


(JoHN A. S. MACDONALD) 
Aye, here’s the van, and here’s ma postie; 
He fair looks like he’s seeing a ghostie, 
Though, hame the nicht, he'll hae his boastie 
And boozie tittle: 
He looks the kind tae make the most he 
Can o° little. 
Well may ye shake, ye sapsy clown! 
And peek wi’ horror at ma crown! 
Your daft P.O. has given renown 
Tae ma poor belly. 
Ye're feared I'll blast ye ower the town, 
Ye glakit jelly! 
Steady, ye gowk! Forget your pension! 
I hae nae letters for attention. 
It’s numbers that I'd hae ye mention 
To your H.Q.— 
I’m no the kind tae want dissension 
Ower numerals two. 


It’s no ma fault I’m called **The Killer’’: 
I didna forge that **Two’’ o° siller. 
I think Ill ask Lord Provost Miller 
(Of lofty station) 
Tae tell the P.M.G. a pillar’s 
A reputation. 


COMMENDED 
(J. B. MCGLASHAN) 


What, doon again, ma sonsie frien’? 

Tho’ mony a day I ‘ve seen ye bien, 

This while back ye’ve some caftraips seen 
Wad gar a” scunner; 

They gied ye sic a ding that een 
As made men wonner. 

What faut was thine? A number wrang 

(Sae said the cuifs) was worth a bang 

**For Scotland’s sake’’—an auld auld sang 

But sung by knaves! 

An’ noo thy wame the letters” thrang 
Nae langer saves. 

Sic fouling o° the patriot’s name! 

The Fifty-first wad blush for shame 

An’ yeuk to guard thy mended wame 
Frae ither pranks, 

Till miscreants learn a nobler game 
An’ join the ranks. 


(JoHN S. MARTIN) 
Puir ill-used lamb wi’ red-keeled rump, 
And hae they left ye scarce a stump? 
My hert made a byordinar jump 
When ill befell ye, 
And still my briest bane gies a thump 
When this | tell ye. 
I'm sairly vexed to ken your plicht; 
No that it comes within my sicht; 
They ‘ve left ye neither breidth not hicht, 
Nor fit to stand on; 
Nor sall your beuk again see licht, 
Or stance be fand on 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 166 
Set by Joyce Johnson 


Readers are invited to submit an extract from a new anthropolog) 
written by ex-ornithologists. The index would include the Crested 
Aristocrat, the Long-tailed Bore, the Red-Faced Ptermagant, and the 
Gutter Snipe, but competitors are free to describe any humans) they 
like, or may quote from a general chapter, if they prefer. Limit 
150 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be rcce:ved 
not later than April 29th. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of May 8th. 
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LETTERS TO 


Boys in Coal-Mines 


Sir,—The fears expressed by your correspondent, the Reverend Michael 
Gedge, that there is still nothing to prevent a boy between the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen from working underground in a coal-mine for 
seven days a week, or from working a night shift between 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m., are natural enough. That is how the law stands. But, 
although he recommends a “short and simple Act of Parliament” 
to remedy the situation, he should know that the National Coal Board 
are aware of this danger to the health and safety of their young 
employees and have already taken steps to eliminate the practice. 

The Board have adopted (with one exception) all the recommenda- 
tions of the Gowers Committee on “Hours of Employment of 
Juveniles,” in so far as they were intended to apply to the coal-mining 
industry. This Committee, which reported in 1949, recommended 
among other things that overtime for juveniles should be limited to 
fifty hours in any year, to six hours in any week and to not more than 
twenty-five weeks in any year; that boys under the age of eighteen 
employed underground should have a night interval of not less than 
twelve hours, including seven consecutive hours between 10 p.m. and 
6 a.m.; that Sunday should be a weekly rest-day, and that in each 
week there should also be a half-holiday beginning not later than 2 p.m. 

[he Board have found it impossible to adopt a recommendation 
dealing with spells of work, and have been obliged for the time being 
to continue to employ boys under eighteen on the night shift in 
Northumberland and Durham: but your correspondent can be assured 
that a “seven-day week and night work for boys under the age of 
eighteen” is now (save for the exception noted above) a thing of the 
past in the coal industry.--Yours faithfuily, Noet Get 

Chief Press Office: 


National ¢ val Board, Hobart House Grosvenor Place SW 


A Little Learning 


Sir,—Reading the Rt. Hon. Philip Noel-Baker’s 
Budgeting for Peace in your issue of March 27th, I felt at 
first that the cuts in Unesco’s budget were shortsighted. But if Unesco’s 
work is really based on the ideas revealed in the second half of the 
article, | wonder whether the cuts should not have been larger 

‘ First and most essential,” he says, “is to give the United Nations 
its proper place in the national educational systems of all Unesco’s 
member States; to make the peoples understand the Charter, the 
Declaration of Human Rights, Collective Security to uphold the Rule 
of Law, the essential unity of mankind, and the imperative necessity 
of international co-operation in the modern world.” This is, no doubt, 
a worthy aim, although I think the Ten Commandments are more 
concise, more intelligible and likely to be just as effective. If 
Christianity does not persuade people to behave themselves, learning 
up the U.N. Charter and listening to international co- 
operation will not do it. 

Second is Unesco’s world-campaign against adult illiteracy. “ When 
men learn to read and write,” says Mr. Noel-Baker, “they open the 
treasure-house both of spiritual and material wealth.” Spiritual wealth, 
at least, is by no means the prerogative of the literate. But this is 
a very misleading metaphor. Literacy does indeed give access to the 
stored-up wisdom and learning of the greatest and noblest men of 
all ages. But this treasure-house also contains a much larger garbage- 
heap of poisonous rubbish—the yellow Press, the moral nihilist, the 
muck-raker, the political confidence man. To the simple-minded, what 
glitters often seems more desirable than dull heavy gold. Not that 
on this account literacy should be denied to any. But unless we 
remember that literacy is only a means to education, and education 
a means to nobler living. we are likely to do more harm than good 
by placing in the hands of simple people a weapon which is both 
sharp and double-edged [There is plenty of evidence in our own 
midst of literacy without education. I hope Unesco is mindful of it. 

“ We think.” Mr. Noel-Baker goes on, “ there can be no true civilisa- 
tion that is not built on democracy and human rights.” Come, come, 
Sir, Egypt ? Babylon and the other Near-Eastern civilisations? The 
great Graeco-Roman civilisation, of which we are the latest heirs ? 
The age-old civilisation of China, where democracy has never been 
seen yet? No civilisation has ever yet been built up on democracy 
and human rights—by which last T understand Mr. Noel-Baker to mean 
rights common to all human beings. Civilisation and democracy have 
little or nothing to do with each other, 

* How can either [democracy or human rights] be a reality for men 
and women to whom newspapers and: books mean nothing?” As 
1 read history, democracy in the sense of equal political rights for 
every man has existed in the past only in certain primitive tribal 


persuasive article 
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communities. In England, for every man and woman, since 1928. The 
sponsors of Magna Carta, though without newspapers, and almost 
without books, had a clear idea. of some human rights at least. 
Incidentally, almost all its provisions have since been repealed by 
more literate governments, 

It may be that | am wronging Unesco. But if its leaders share Mr. 
Noel-Baker’s apparent view that the making and interpreting of marks 
on’ paper, “ increasing wealth production,” and introducing the fashion- 
able political forms of the moment among the “ under-developed 
countries of the world” are of themselves going to increase the happi- 
ness and virtue of their people, then they had better think again— 
and so had we.—Yours faithfully, R. P. Livincstone, 

Annaghdown, Corrandulla, Co. Galway, Eire. 


The Soviet Gesture 


Sik,—The Soviet Government has just demonstrated in a most startling 
manner its desire to convince the world that Stalin’s death has brought 
about a radical change in its attitude to the western world. I refer 
to the official communiqué in the affair of the arrested Kremlin doctors, 
The admission that the widely publicised confessions of these doctors 
were obtained by “ inadmissible methods ~ on the part of the investi- 
gating authorities is, if one bears in mind the entire history of the 
“confession trials,” the most damning admission ever made by any 
Government. It is such an astounding admission that it could only 
have been made after long and careful deliberation. Before Stalin's 
death the stage was quite evidently being set for yet another ~ 
trial” aimed at giving fresh life to the propaganda campaign of 
‘capitalist encirclement.” The post-Stalin leadership could, in pursuing 
its new policy of conciliation, have simply dropped the whole business 
quietly. Instead, it chose to make out of it an extraordinarily effective 
demonstration of the reality of the new policy. It is almost as though 
the new Soviet leadership wished to d’ssociate themselves in the most 
ostentatious manner possible from their deceased leader's major con- 
tribution to modern history—the confession trial 

The importance of this calculated gesture cannot be over-estimated, 
In the circumstances the time would seem ripe to press for further 
material demonstration of the reality of the new policy vis-d-vis the 
West. There are two particular instances in which the Soviet Govern- 
ment might conceivably use its influence to redress injustice. 1 refer 
to the imprisonment of Edgar Sanders and William Oatis following 
their confessions, extorted from them by the same ~ inadmissible 
methods ” as were used with the Kremlin doctors.-Yours faithfully, 

Huco Dewar. 


contession 


36 Cambridge Mansions, London, §.W11 


Mr. Wilson Harris 


Sir.—I hope you will grant me space to express my warmest thanks 
to all the readers of the Spectator who have written to me in 
sympathetic and far too appreciative terms regarding my severance 
from 99 Gower Street. I had hoped to acknowledge all the letters 
personally, but now that they have run into hundreds I am afraid 
that it will be impossible to do that. But | can at least say with 
truth that I am as deeply grateful to those to whom [| have not been 
able to write as to any others.—Yours faithfully, WILSON Harris 
13 Park Village West, Albany Street, NW 


Art and the Abstract 


Sir,—It has been stated that no one in his senses doubts that there 
is good realistic art as well as good abstract art. Would it not be more 
realistic to accept that all great art, in any form, and indeed all vital 
human experience, is essentially abstract, i.e., in the memory. The 
issue really lies, | think, in the matter and method used to attain this 
condition. The pecessity of communicating is one of the restrictions 
with which artists have to contend, and failure to recognise this 
leads to chaos 

If the so-called abstract idiom is in fact a new language which has 
to be learned, until it has been learned it is not possible to know 
whether we are in the presence of a great work or not. That would 
be one of the misfortunes of ignorance. But if a section of people 
loose a new language on to the cemmunity without providing either 
grammar-book or rules, and at the same time assert that those who 
continue to use the common language are outmoded and subsisting on 
“ clichés,” it leads to a state of mass ignorance followed by hysteria 
as evidenced by the unhappy event at the Tate Gallery. The most 
that could be said in support of this exhibition is that it is “ non proven.” 
But what can be said beyond all doubt is that, as regards matter and 
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WHITTLE’S OWN 
LIFE STORY 





The genius who shrank the world tells how it 
all happened. 


As a boy he dreamed it, as a youth he 
planned it, as a man he brought it to triumph. 
It was an invention that changed the war and 
still more the peace, that gained Frank 
Whittle a knighthood and an award of £100,000 
while still only forty-one years of age. 





Now, for the first time, Sir Frank Whittle will 
tell you himself how he unleashed a new kind 
of power -the mighty thrust of the jet engine 
that has carried an R.A.F. plane to Australia in 
less than a day, and now enables you to travel 
from London to Tokyo in less than two days by 
commercial airline. 

He tells of his meetings and correspondence 
with the famous - the big mements of the 
Revolution in the Air. 

It is the most enthralling, dramatic chapter 
In the story of man’s conquest of the skies that 
has yet been written. 
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method of producing the abstract condition, i.e. memory, by so-called 
abstract concrete forms, the artists here are presented with none of 
the problems, and require nothing like so high a standard of physical 
skill as is required by those who attempt precisely the same ends 
through the use of common visual experience. Or is it going to be 
argued that there is to be a lowering of standards to meet a 
higher or different approach to human experience ?—Yours faithfully, 
GILBERT SPENCER. 
Tree Cottage, Upper Basildon, Pangbourne, Berks. 


Blue African “Lilies” 
Sir,--If Mr. Kirkbride is going to allow every member of the liliaceae 
to be called a lily, we shall get into sad confusion; if an agapanthus 
is to be called a lily, why not extend the vulgarism and allow arum 
“ lilies” and belladonna “lilies? No doubt some early settler, when 
like Ruth he stood in tears amid the alien.corn sick for home, called 
an agapanthus a blue lily; the same kind of nostalgia called that beefy 
American thrush a robin. The agapanthus can be effective in south- 
western borders, but most of us think of it as an agglomeration of 
flaccid green straps in a tub out of which cups of not too clear a blue 
rise sparsely. We should not call such invalids lilies: Mrs. Maxwell 
is accurate.—Yours faithfully, COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
Denchworth Manor, by Wantage, Berkshire 


Se Faire Casser 
Sirn,—I am sorry that Mr. Hare takes exception to my one adverse 
criticism, a minor one, of his excellent translation of Vigny’s master- 
piece, but I must assert again that in translating the French verb “ se 
faire casser ” by “to be broken” he has done violence to the English 
language. It is quite true that there is an exact equivalent of “ se faire 
casser ” in the term “ to break an officer,” but the English term requires 
a specialised context and is not widely used or known outside it. For 
that reason I have no hesitation in saying again that in English to be 
broken and discharged are different things. To understand why cannot 
be achieved by mugging up dictionaries so well as by studying idiom 
and verbal association, for which the spoken word is the only ultimate 
authority. If Mr. Hare doubts me, let him use the terms “ broken” 
and “ discharged ” as interchangeable in his speech, and he will in time 
run into confusion.—Yours faithfully, CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 
Silton House, Nr. Gillingham, Dorset 


Lionel Johnson 
Sir,—Your reviewer, J. M. Cohen, in his criticism (March 27th) of 
The Complete Poems of Lionel Johnson, edited by lain Fletcher, shows 
as little sympathy as he does penetration, especially when he judges 
Lionel Johnson in company with his contemporaries. “The sheer 
poverty of their writing ” was due not only to their classical background 
(actually it was an asset) but to their fine feeling for melody, their 
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cultivation of the exact word and inevitable simple phrase, and that 
sense of verbal magic which was always behind the curtain and some- 
times broke through.on to the printed page. All these qualities and 
ingredients are absent from the poetry of today, at any rate from the more 
lauded, and much modern criticism sounds to me like the Vaporisings 
of the half-scholarly and half-witted, to say nothing of those ruthless 
opportunists who write any kind of wilful nonsense if it seems likely 
to please the numerous friends of the bad piper. 

I am not saying this of Mr. Cohen, because the review in question may 
be his one and only lapse, but I do think he ought to be more carefy| 
of his facts. In spite of drink, drugs, vulgar fornication and ap 
influencing admiration of the poems of Verlaine and Oscar Wilde, the 
poets of the ‘nineties were mor given to “ sexual perversions.” Mr. 
Cohen also says that Lionel Johnson echoes Yeats and Francis 
Thompson, but as both these poets were contemporary with him 
the boot may be on the other leg. and we know how the early Yeats 
bowed his forehead to Johnson as well as to Ernest Dowson. 

The poets of the ‘nineties were unhappy and unfortunate, partly, ] 
dare say, because they were too conscious of a beautiful world of 
individual art and manners that was about to pass away, and the 
poets and critics of this present age are not in such a state of grace 
that they have a right to judge them self-righteously. As to Johnson 
and his general flat-footed competence (for that is what Mr. Cohen 
seems to brand him with), though there are more memorable lines, 
images and stanzas in the poems of his friend Ernest Dowson, he is 
by no means so deficient as Mr. Cohen says; otherwise Mr. lain Fletcher 
would have been wasting his valuable time in collecting and editing. 
But let me terminate with one of Johnson’s really best poems 


My windows open to the autumn night, 

In vain I watch’d for sleep to visit me; 

How should sleep dull mine ears, and dim my sight, 
Who saw the stars, and listen’d to the sea? 


Ah, how the City of our God is fair ! 

If, without sea, and starless though it be, 

For joy of the majestic beauty there, 

Men shall not miss the stars, nor mourn the sea 


The poets of the “ Yellow Nineties * rarely wasted a line. Thought and 

emotion were often perfectly married to melody and the word.—Yours 

faithfully, HERBERT PALMER. 
St. Albans 


Summing-up and Down 


In '53, as you recall, they raised the Judges’ pay 

Not by tax-free “ expenses,” but the regulation way 

Each got five thousand more a year—a thousand net, in brief; 
It came to forty thousand in the case of the Lord Chief 


In 1967, let me refresh your mind, 

The rising cost of living left these salaries behind; 

A further fifteen-hundred (net), as everyone agreed, 
Was, at the very minimum, the worthy Judges’ need 


There was the same proposal (which the Government 
withdrew); 

There was the same decision, i.e., raise the normal screw. 

So Judges now advanced to roughly sixty thousand (gross) 

And the Lord Chief to-a hundred thousand—that, or some- 
thing close. 

By 1996, if | may take your memory back, 

A quarter of a million was a Judge’s annual whack 

And still he was comparatively really badly off, 

Unable to afford the outward trappings of a toff. 

At last the thing was solved, as from the first should have 
been clear, 

By cutting down their wages to four thousand pounds a year 

And letting them donate their earnings wholly to the nation 

While getting from the nation, in exchange, their whole 
taxation. 

Of course, everyone followed them. The Chancellor got stacks 

Of freely-offered incomes to be traded in for tax. 

So soon it paid him handsomely to halve the Standard Rate 

And all of us lived happy ever after—from that date. 

JusTIN RICHARDSON. 








Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1 }d.; Canada (Canadian 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Youth in Search of Security 


By Michel Mourre. (John Lehmann. 


In Spite of Blasphemy. 
12s. 6d.) 
WueN Yeats wrote ** Things fall apart, the centre cannot hold,’* he 
was expressing a feeling that had already been prevalent in Europe 
for many years. It is the feeling that lies behind the great novels of 
Dostoievsky and the painful enquiries of Kafka. The same feeling 
accounts for much of the appeal of the modern dogmatisms of 
Fascism and Communism in the West and in Russia. And if it were 
true, as Yeats wrote, that ** the best lack all conviction,’’ this is 
certainly not a state of affairs which could long command the respect 
of rising generations. Many young people have had their minds 
dominated by conflicting feelings of attraction and repulsion with 
regard to what Michel Mourre describes as ** this world of ours, 
this wretched, decadent world rotting in agony.’” And many people 
have adopted equally theatrical and unsatisfactory methods in 
attempting to come to terms with it. There is a point in M. Mourre’s 
account of his first twenty-two years of life when he says to himself : 
‘* You have tried to ‘ fit in ° to your century, to take part in the 
adventure and struggle of your generation, but all you have really 
done is to lay about you at political meetings, punch a few people 
on the nose, get punched back yourself and mechanically chant 
some idiotic slogans. When it comes down to it, all you have really 
tried to do, and with the minimum effort, is to create an impression 
of action and life. But you have never really tried to live and you 
have always thought that life consisted in intellectual acrobatics 
and declarations of political faith. You thought you were showing 
great humility in entering Holy Orders, but in fact was it not pride 
that troubled you, and did you not think that the humble everyday 
run of life was beneath you ? ”’ 

Characteristically, this piece of self-examination is designed by 
one part of the author’s self in order to permit him to abandon the 
monastic life which he had chosen. In leaving the Dominicans he 
is no doubt also guilty of something which may be called ** pride,”’ 
as he was too in the more spectacular gesture of proclaiming from 
the pulpit in Notre Dame on Easter Sunday, dressed in the habit 
which he had relinquished, ** God is dead.”’ 

Yet ** pride ’’ is not an adequate word to express this pathetic 
search for security which is proceeding in so many people’s minds 
throughout Europe and which is often accompanied by a frantic 
reaction from any security which is offered. It may be said that 
those who feel these violent emotions may be turned into ** useful 
citizens ’’ by the aid of psychiatrists. This is hardly true. There 
are not enough psychiatrists to go round, and, for the mere production 
of ** useful citizens °’, a combination of the concentration camp and 
of a successful political mystique has proved in many cases more 
effective than more ** liberal ’’ methods. 

The merit of Jn Spite of Blasphemy is that it describes accurately 
and, one would imagine, sincerely, @ state of mind which may be, 
for historical reasons, particularly prevalent in France, but which 
exists everywhere in Western Europe. Events naturally play their 
part in producing this state of mind. Michel Mourre, for example, 
had an atheistical upbringing ; as a small boy he attended with great 
enthusiasm meetings of the Popular Front ; he resented his father’s 
mistress ; he saw the military collapse of France ; he joined Doriot’s 
party and, after the war, was arrested as a collaborator ; he joined 
the French army of occupation in Germany ; he attempted, without 
funds, to found a literary review; he joined the Dominicans and 
left them; and all this was before he was twenty-two. In his 
account of these events he shows not only the intolerance which 
might be expected from a young and ardent mind, but sometimes a 
kind of petulance which appears to blind him to the real feelings of 
others. Yet his story is valuable and moving. The scenes from his 
own childhood are brilliantly described, as is the life of a novice with 
the Dominicans. Such passages stand by themselves as admirable 
Pieces of writing. 

Yet the main virtue of the book is in its account of how the world, 
though approached in many different ways, still fails to live up to a 
young man’s expectations. It is easy to blame the young man for 
this, but it may be also that the world itself is at fault. Certainly 
there would be no hope for it if all young men were to accept it 
as itis. And what is characteristic of the rebel in our days is that he 
wishes, even passionately longs, to accept the world. And Michel 
Mourre writes : 

** Why had we not been able to adapt ourselves to the world ? 
Armed with their complex-detectors, the psychiatrists could always 


pin it on our anti-social attitude. It was very strange, however, 
that there were so many anti-socialites and paranoiacs, very strange 
that an epidemic of mental diseases had suddenly laid low the whole 
of French youth. In this world, when we had been looking for life, 
we had found only wreckage.”’ 

This is the state of mind that was exhibited by Dostoievsky. It 
is a very dangerous state of mind, and, though the author of this 
short autobiography is no Dostoievsky, he has admirably described 
certain aspects of it and written a book which is both interesting and 
true. The translation from the French, by A. W. Fielding, is 
excellent. REX WARNER, 


Stories of Ex perience 


Collected Stories of Osbert Sitwell. 
25s.) 

Tuis assembly of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s short stories by no means con- 
tains the whole of his output in this kind. I miss the military cram- 
ming establishment and other delights of the same period, but many 
old loves are back, and several appear that I had not read before, 
and that many admirers must have missed at the time of publication 
during the war. Of these a fine sketch of France in the early days 
of German occupation is a perfect type of Osbert Sitwell’s method 
and skill. A single incident is surrounded by a full view of its 
circumstances, or, to use another metaphor, by a full record of its 
overtones. The result is magnificent. The end of the story, to any- 
one who witnessed occupied France, is easily guessed, and this fact 
gives the story strength. You hope the end can be avoided ; you 
know it cannot ; and you must follow the author’s record of the 
inevitable. The effect of the inescapable tragedy which informs 
events, little of themselves, is the same as is obtained by that incom- 
parable tale of early sorrow Dumb Animal. But in one story, Plague 
Cart before Horse, the effect of doom fails, to my mind, through the 
excessive simplicity of the subject, so that the stresses come to be more 
in the nature of underlinings than of masterly repetitions. The finest 
example anywhere, | believe, in Osbert Sitwell’s writing of this 
presentation of ** determined things *’ is reprinted here. a great short 
story called The Woman who Hated Flowers, 

Some critics take objection to the satirical pieces. Personally } 
love them. They cannot be enjoyed at all times ; they are addressed 
to a mood ; but when the reader is in the mood this is the prescrip- 
tion. There was a time when it seemed that only elderly people 
and the most crusted of conservatives had a good word for Dickens, 
and among the young advanced guard Osbert Sitwell alone for a while 
took up arms for that great man’s reputation. The reason for 
recalling that ancient battle, now so decisively won that it is best not 
mentioned in critical society, is that from much evidence in his work 
Osbert Sitwell appears to be one of the very few modern writers 
in the first rank on whom Dickens has exerted a powerful formative 
influence. His flights of fantastic satire are disconcerting because 
they are so much alone and independent of fashion, and that, I think, 
is the real reason why they are accused of lapse of taste, of indifference 
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to private woe and delight in cruelty. I find pure joy in them, not 
least in that extravaganza on Georgian poetry Alive, Alive Oh! 
This is the world of Pickwick and Jingle to which only a few writers 
have, or ever could have, the key. It seems ridiculously churlish 
to complain on admittance that all is not decorum. 

If every story in this remarkable collection is not equally successful 
or equally memorable, they all share a superbly contrived illusion of 
reality. Surprisingly the sovereign literary quality of this master of 
the fanatastic is his facility in making whatever he describes seem 
closely experienced by his reader. All his fiction reads like a careful 
record of what really happened, and even the maddest of his military 
men have authentic personality, even his wildest of fashionable 
hostesses appear to be probable. This Dickensian result, so far as it 
is obtained by conscious craft, comes partly from a refusal to dis- 
tinguish between what is commonly meant by experience and 
adventures of the imagination. The most impressive example of 
this refusal here is to be found in The Woman who Hated Flowers. 
The narrator heard the whole tale in a nursing-home, but he never 
lets the reader be sure whether in fact he did hear it, or whether he 
imagined he heard it, for his temperature was running high at the 
time. CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 


Battles Long Ago 


Laugh a Defiance. By Mary R. Richardson. 
Nicolson, 12s. 6d.) 

ANYONE believing that England just before the First World War 
was a highly civilised society, from whose gracious and gentle 
standards our own age has sadly declined, will find Laugh a Defiance 
a most illuminating book. The striking thing about this account of 
the militant Suffragette movement is neither the fanaticism of the 
militants nor the brutal behaviour of authority. The Cat-and-Mouse 
Act was not a pretty measure, nor was forcible feeding a pretty 
procedure ; but authority up against fanatics always finds it hard to 
avoid a choice between physical violence and capitulation. 

What is impressive is rather the hooliganism which the very sound 
of the words ‘* Votes for Women"’ apparently touched off in ordinary 
Englishmen and Englishwomen of all ranks of society. The militant 
chapter began, at the Free Trade Hall in Manchester, with the man- 
handling of two peaceable questioners in a fashion exactly fore- 
shadowing the conduct, thirty years later, of Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
stewards. Street sellers of the Su/fragette were subjected to a constant 
stream of obscene language—mostly, Miss Richardson notes, from 
elderly men. A lynching mob tried to break into the hospital where 
Emily Davidson lay dying after throwing herself undgr the King’s 
horse on Derby Day ; another was narrowly prevented from dragging 
her body from its coffin. Compared with these incidents, or with the 
riot in which Mrs. Pankhurst's sister was killed, the conduct of 
society women at the Fulham Palace garden-party who attacked three 
Suffragette guests with parasols and fingernails, or of sundry other 
respectable pepper-throwers, umbrella-wielders, hair-pullers, face- 
bashers and rib-kickers, is no doubt comparatively mild. But would 
anyone, outside the cosh-and-stiletto class of British society, be 
found to emulate it in this coarsened and mannerless decade ? 

No doubt the militants asked for it, though they suffered mob 
violence long before they took to window-smashing and arson. For 
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one thing they must have been passionately irritating—a quality 


_which invites violence more-effectively than much moral turpitude 


It is one of womankind’s misfortunes that the female voice raised 
in public exhortation is apt to produce an unlovely sound, however 
admirable its utterances. It was the peculiar misfortune of the 
Suffragettes that the fashions of their day might have been (and if 
Mr. Laver is right probably were) especially contrived to make 
any woman indulging in such masculine activities as marching of 
soapbox oratory look quite repulsively absurd. But no outrage op 
good taste can fully explain the public reaction. One can only 
suppose that its springs lay deep in primitive anthropology, that the 
violence meted out to the militant challengers of masculine preroga- 
tive was akin to the death-penalty inflicted by Polynesian societies 
on female trespassers in the sacred Men’s House or on the tabooed 
mountain. In a sense, every such assault was a sex crime. 

Miss Richardson, who as ‘* Polly Dick ’’ was a militant of the 
militants, window-breaker, arsonist and, to crown all, slasher of the 
Rokeby Venus, has written a lively, impenitent and not unduly 
self-pitying account of her personal part in the movement. She 
joined it, at the age of twenty, on a curiously half-hearted impulse, 
learned enthusiasm from Mrs. Pankhurst, and thereafter—shaking at 
the knees before every exploit, bruised, battered, in and out of jail, 
battling against the feeding tube till jiu-jitsu experts were summoned 
to tame her—fought on until released under the wartime amnesty, 
One wishes that she had carried her personal story a little further, 
Looking back and looking around, from the vantage-point of 1953, 
does she find it all worth while ? Possibly the very change in social 
habits which her story so startingly illuminates provides the best 
answer to that question. HONOR CROoME, 


Tales of the Sea 


Captain Marryat : A Rediscovery. By Oliver Warner. (Constable, 
20s.) 

FREDERICK MARRYAT first went to sea at the age of fourteen in 1806, 
To have missed the last great action between sailing ships by a twelve- 
month must have been one of his chief regrets, and it is certainly a 
misfortune that a writer of his ability was not present in the Fleet 
at Trafalgar to give us a first-hand account. Apart from this accident 
of time, Marryat was fortunate in his sea career, particularly in having 
for his first captain the brilliant and eccentric Lord Cochrane, whose 
activities as a frigate captain provided splendid material for stories 
of the sea. 

After nine years of active service, Mafryat was promoted to 
commander in 1815, just as the long wars were ending. He had 
evidently shown himself an outstandingly capable officer, for even in 
the idle days of peace which followed he was given more employment 
than most. Nevertheless he had to wait five years ashore before 
receiving his first command, the ‘ Beaver’ brig, in which he was 
stationed at St. Helena at the time of Napoleon’s death. His talent 
with a pencil, which developed long before his talent with a pen, 
was used to sketch the deathbed scene. From the ‘ Beaver’ Marryat 
transferred to a similar vessel, the * Rosario,’ and in 1823 embarked 
upon his most important service in command of the naval forces in 
the First Burma War. It waS an adventurous form of warfare in 
support of the army’s advance up the Irrawaddy, during which 
Marryat used a steam vessel on active operations for the first time in 
British history. His three years in the East also provided perfect 
material for the future novelist. On his return home, Marryat was 
promoted to post captain, and in 1830 given the frigate * Ariadne,’ 
his last command. Although he occasionally sought further employ- 
ment in later years, his world was already changing rapidly. He was 
becoming known as a novelist and, with the help of a private income, 
had gained a place at Court and in fashionable circles. 

One other nautical achievement must be mentioned—the publica- 
tion in 1817 of his Code of Signals for the Use of Vessels Employed in 
the Merchant Service, the first successful flag-signalling system for 
merchant ships, which continued in general use well into the second 
half of the century. Some of its features remain today. Its initial 
widespread adoption, where earlier systems had failed, was largely due 
to the influence of his father, who was Chairman of Lloyd’s. The 
royalties provided a helpful addition to Marryat’s income until his 
death. 

The publication of The Naval Officer in 1827 was the real beginning 
of Marryat’s literary career. His subsequent output of over three 
million words reflects the inexhaustible energy and zest for work 
with which he quickly established himself as one of the leading 
novelists of the day. In 1832 he took over the editorship of the 
Metropolitan Magazine, a ** monthly journal of Literature, Science 


and the Fine Arts,’’ the particular requirements of which obliged him. 


to write his later novels in serial form. Fortunately the form suited 
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COBBETT 
A Bibliographical Account 
by M. L. PEARL 


255. net 


The occasion of this book was the acquisition by Nuffield 
College of the very full collection of Cobbett’s writings 
amassed by Professor G. 
written under the sponsorship of the Warden and Fellows. 
It is a combination of bibliography and biography built 
round a fuller and more complete account of Cobbétt’s 
voluminous writings, in both England and America, than 
has yet been given. 
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The time is the 4th and Sth centurics A.D., the climax of 
this major historical novel is the sack of Rome by Alaric. 
And the verdict of the Saturday Review of Literature is: 
**All the dramatic and sensational symptoms of a collapsing 
social order are in Mr. Raynolds‘s material. He uses them 
with the skill of great story-telling. *’ 
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Lucrexta Borgia 
A STUDY by JOAN HASLIP 


The period covered by this biography is the first 25 
years of Lucrezia Borgia’s life, dvr ag which time 
she was three times married. This serious account, 
however, is necessarily the story of the whole family 
of Borgia in the period during which it reached the 
height of its power. No attempt is made to white- 
wash Lucrezia, nor on the other hand is her story 
sensationalised. This is a sound authoritative 
biography. 

304pp., Demy 8vo, 8pp. half-tone plates. 21/- net. 


The Wake of the Bounty 


by C. S. WILKINSON 


By a remarkable piece of literary detection, C. S. 
Wilkinson seeks to prove that Fletcher ¢ hristian, the 
mutineer of Captain Bligh’s “ Bounty,” was the 
model for Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, that Chris- 
tian did, in fact, return to England, that he told his 
story to Wordsworth and that Wordsworth passed 
it on to Coleridge. ‘The whole argument is backed 
by a mass of information concerning the family 
relationships and friendships existing between these 
three and the story of the “ Bounty ” is retold - 
order to provide an easy reference to the chronology 
of events. 

212pp., Demy 8vo, 8pp. half-tone plates. 18/- net. 


1 Book Society Recommendation 


Napoleon at St. Helena 


Deciphered and c\nnotated by 
PAUL FLEURIOT DE LANGLE 


This is a translation by Frances Hume of the recently 
discovered memoirs of Napoleon’s s Grand Marshal, 
who was at the E mperor’ s side throughout his last 
days. ‘They were written in a cypher which has 
been interpreted by the eminent French historian 
Fleuriot de Langle, Secretary General of the 
Napoleon Institute, Paris. It is the only reliable 
narrative of what took place at Napoleon’s bedside. 


320pp., Demy 8vo, half-tone frontis. 21/- net. 
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him well, and his continuous output regularly delighted a wide adult 
public. He will, however, be best remembered for the children’s 
books, Masterman Ready and The Children of the New Forest, 
published between 1841 and his death in 1848; for, although the 
style is outdated and strange, his strength as a writer lay in telling a 
** rattling ’’ good story with a rapid succession of exciting incidents 
and colourful characters. These are essential for success in children’s 
books now as then. The novel, on the other hand, has changed out 
of all recognition, and Marryat’s are not likely to provoke much 
interest today except as examples of popular literature in early- 
Victorian times. 

As a man, Marryat was courageous, handsome, strong-willed, 
talented, energetic and original in thought. He had a wit and charm 
which attracted many friends, but another side of his nature occa- 
sionally revealed him as impatient, rude and quick to make enemies. 
Although his marriage eventually broke up, he lived and died sur- 
rounded by his children, and found increasing enjoyment in their 
company. He was in many ways a remarkable character. 

Mr. Warner has made an attractive sketch of Marryat by skilfully 
drawing together the glimpses of him that have survived. The 
material in some respects is scanty. He has also shrewdly assessed 
the writings, allowing many of them considerable merit and interest 
without claiming too extravagant a position for Marryat in the world 
of letters. In speaking of his research, Mr. Warner says, ** I have 
never pursued a subject which gave me such pleasure,’ and he 
passes on that pleasure to his readers. He will send many back to the 
nursery bookshelves in search of forgotten favourites, and to the 
libraries for some of the rollicking novels that were best-sellers a 
century ago. G. P. GricGs, 


Changes in the Weald 


The Weald. By S. W. Wooldridge and Frederick Goldring. (Collins, 
25s.) 
No region of Southern England is more greatly loved than that 
which occupies the major part of the south-east, between London 
and the Channel. The Weald includes much the greater part of 
Sussex, about half of Kent, a substantial portion of Surrey and a 
fringe of Hampshire. Its boundary is very clearly defined by the 
ridge of chalk downs running westward from the coast at Folkestone 
to the Hog’s Back in west Surrey, then southward within the Hamp- 
shire border and eastward through Sussex to terminate in Beachy 
Head. By the Weald is generally meant all the land enclosed by this 
rim of chalk—varied country of completely different landscape, soil 
and vegetation from the chalk itself; but Professor Wooldridge 
rightly decides that in any general consideration of the origin and 
nature of the Weald the chalk downs themselves must be included. 
The Weald in the strict sense is an elongated oval area whose 
eastern part is cut off by the sea but completed across the Channel 
in the Boulonnais, with which it was at one time continuous. For 
the variety and quiet charm of its scenery framed by the bold feature 
of the chalk escarpment, for the scientific interest of its structure 
and of its plant and animal inhabitants, and for the part it has played 
in the social and economic history of southern England, the Weald 
is unique. The ** Wealden *’ rocks of which it is composed are 
scarcely represented in England outside its limits, and have only 
been exposed by the wearing away of the great chalk dome which 
originally covered them, and of which the worn-back edges remain 
in the escarpments of the North and South Downs. In the Wealden 
counties we find on the whole the finest development within the 
country of the western and central European deciduous forest. Their 
area is still occupied by more than double the percentage of woodland 
occurring in Britain as a whole, and of this the greater portion is still 
deciduous in spite of the greatly increased planting of conifers in 
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recent decades. There is a notable vigour in the growth and regenera. 
tion of the deciduows trees that is less marked in the north and west 
of the country, and there are many Continental plant species that 
are not found in England outside the south-east. 


Professor Wooldridge, who holds the Chair of Geography at King’s 


College, London, has a wider and deeper knowledge of the problems 
of the Weald than any other contemporary scientist. His own 
research has been largely devoted to the reconstruction of the changes 
that have taken place in the land-surface of the Weald since its rocks 
were exposed ; but he holds it to be the task of the modern geo- 
grapher to correlate and show the interrelations of the knowledge 
acquired by specialists—geologists, soil scientists, ecologists, and 
many others—in the general geographical framework of a region, 
It is everywhere a question of the changes that have taken place and 
are still taking place in the landscape and its inhabitants—physicaj 
and biological and also economic and social. The main principle 
of the formation of the Weald, the elevation and wearing down of 
the great dome of rocks, is so simple that it can be explained to any 
interested and intelligent person in ten minutes, but the details are 
very complex indeed. Clearly and carefully as Professor Wooldridge 
writes, it is to be feared that many readers will find his chapters on 
the evolution of the Weald landscape rather heavy going, so numerous 
and intricate are the details. The chapter on the natural vegetation 
is extremely good, and only a few points are open to criticism. 

Mr. Goldring’s photographs are excellent and the subjects well 
chosen, but many of the coloured plates show the apparently con- 
tinuing failure of blockmakers to get their colours at all true to 
nature. The line blocks are often admirably instructive, though 
several are reproduced on too small a scale for perfect clarity, and 
more explanation of the figures would have been welcome. Misprints 
are few, but Mr. Margary masquerades as ** Margery”* in more than 
one passage, and M. C. Birkett in the bibliography should be M. C, 
Burkitt. 

The book is not a popular exposition, but essentially a scientific 
treatise, and as such will be valuable for its author’s deep insight into 
the processes of nature and for its wealth of detail. 

A. G. TANSLEY, 


The Savoy Operas 


Gilbert and Sullivan Opera. By Audrey Williamson. (Rockliff. 25s.) 


Tue withering contempt with which serious contemporary musicians 
in France wrote and spoke of the operetta and ‘‘light’’ opera must 
have astonished many English readers. We see much to admire in 
Offenbach, Lecocq and Messager, Délibes and Massenet: and it is 
easy to forget the jealousy aroused by their phenomenal success and 
the feeling, natural enough among intransigent composers of 
symphonies and string quartets, that music was in a sense betrayed 
by composers who catered for the existing taste of the average 
bourgeois, big or little, and did nothing to change their conception 
of music as a form of light entertainment to be enjoyed in congenial 
company between a good dinner and a better supper. Sullivan’s 
music has in the past been the object of much the same animus, 
partly personal and partly altruistic, among English musicians and 
music-lovers. The Savoy operas have been pilloried as the staple 
musical diet of the British middle classes (which they have been), 
and their very real musical and literary qualities have been disre- 
garded. The D’Oyly Carte monopoly has been partly responsible for 
this injustice, since stereotyped productions—however, admirable 
the type—cannot hold the interest of the more intelligent and artisti- 
cally conscious sections of the public. 

Miss Williamson’s is one of several recent studies of the Savoy 
operas which show that the injustice on the part of musicians is being 
remedied. Ample quotation from Gilbert's libretti and a just and 
sympathetic treatment of his part in the success of the operas do not 
prevent the book from being primarily a study of Sullivan’s music. 
Miss Williamson generally preserves a sense of proportion in her 
enthusiasm for Sullivan’s melodic charm and apt sense of both 
orchestra and theatre. Only an occasional phrase—as when she 
speaks of the ‘‘chiselled elegance’’ of ** Tit-willow’’—threatens to 
debase the currency of critical language. She is very properly 
assiduous in trying to determine the passages in the contemporary 
operatic repertory which Sullivan parodied, continuing one of the 
very earliest practices of the opéra comique. The complete disap 
pearance of many of these works from the modern repertory makes 
this a difficult and uncertain task, and also, incidentally, stultiies 
one of the elements in the original success of the Savoy operas. 
Musical references to The Daughter of the Regiment, Martha, 
Maritana or Lucia di Lammermoor are certainly not appreciated 
by the present-day audiences of D’Oyly Carte performances. (What 
gifts for a modern parodist of Sullivan’s talent lie waiting in Wozzeck 
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Duc kw orth Books 


Autobiographical Sketches in honour of the author’s 80th 


birthday year 


A Mingled Yarn 


H. M. TOMLINSON 


“It is rare in our day to meet a style so cool and assured, an 


attack so self-possessed, that yet smacks so little of books and 
salons.’ 


“—The Times Literary Supplement 


“His true and grateful occupation is that of distinguishing the 


countless individudlities of people and places. He 


is like 


William Hazlitt in this love of life as he has encountered it, 
even when it was far from amiable and gentle at the moment 


With portrait frontispiece 


. prose, now simple, now symphonic, of a noble order.”’ 


— EDMUND BLUNDEN (Book Society News) 
12s. 6d. net 


The Living Brain 


W. GREY WALTER 


An important pioneer work describing for the general public recent advances in our know 
ledge of the inside workings of the human brain, and the place of the human brain in 
evolution 1Ss. net 
li he 
= 
Queen Elizabeth I 
CH — ES WILLIAMS?’ brilliant short biography in the Great Lives series is now reprinted 
ft conveys, more effectively than many more pretentious volumes, a sense of the signifi- 


cance OF Lh 


Observer 
Ss. net 


¢ Elizabethan age, and the elusive fascination of its central figure 


e 





Gerald Duc kworth& (o.ftd 


3 Henrietta Street london W.C.2° 


























Ready Toda, 
POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON 


Edited with an Introduction by 
JOHN BUXTON 


Michael Drayton, born the year before Shakespeare, was 
one of the most widely read poets of his age. Coming 
ilso from Warwickshire, he is distinguished by his indi- 
vidual style, metrical skill, and the clear vision of the true 
countryman. 

In the Muses Library the set 


In two volumes, 30s. net 


EXISTENTIALISM FROM WITHIN 
E. L. ALLEN 


This ts a new and Christian interpretation of the Existen- 
tialist movement, which the author sees as something far 
more than a passing fashion. He suggests that it is an 
attempt at spiritual renewal on the part of the individual, 
» face of the tendencies of our time which would sink 
him in the mass I&s. net 








Next Week 
THE ANATOMY OF POETRY 


VARJORIE BOULTON 


With a Foreword by L. A. G. Strong 


\n Introduction to poetry, with many attractive examples, 
¥ & practising teacher. L. A. G. Strong writes: ** The 
thor shows that it is possible to approach a poem in a 

usinesslike manner without spoiling its magic or losing 
oyment of its music.”” 10s. 6d. net 


Routledge and Kegan Paul 
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*“*A new Elizabethan ” 


writes CAPT. B. H. LIDDELL HART ol! 
LT.-COL. W F. STIRLING, D.S.O., author of 


SAFETY LAST 


and goes on to say of the book : “ The fascinating 
story of one of the most extraordinary careers and 
vital characters of our time.” SIR SIEGFRIED 
SASSOON writes in his introductory letter : mi. 
salute your impressive and inspiring achievement.’ 

A Book Society Recommendation. April 24th. 
lilustrated. 18s. 






















The German General Staff 
DR. WALTER GORLITZ 























The first comprehensive history of a unique institution, 

from its formation in the middle of the 17th century until 

1945 When it fell with Hitler With a Foreword by 
‘ 






Capt. Cyril Falls. 500 page Iilustrat 1 pril 24th 





The Hoover Memoirs 


VOL. Il - THE CABINET AND 
PRESIDENCY 









Alwavs interesting Would teach any student more 
ibout the real complexities of American statecraft than 
almost any other autobiogré ap yhical work one could name.” 






illuminating book on 
"—Walter 


Financial 7 The most 
Ameri a that I have read for the last five years 
Elliot in 7 & Tid lilustrated 













Farewell, Catullus 
PIERSON DIXON 


A el remarkable for its bri!liant new interpre 
poet's life and times, as well as tor its vivid ret 
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Honourable Company 
M. BELLASIS 



























he reader will find much of human interest and achieve 
ment here Most useful for its record of pa oted x Y t 
to India between Plassey and the Mutiny.’’—Times 
Supplement. “A stirring tale. . .. If anyone offers you sith 













canting phrases about the wi kedness of imperialism, offer 
them this book.’’--John Connell, E. \ With a Fore- 
word by Arthur Bryant. § //lustrated 21s 






The European Mind 




















PAUL HAZARD 


An extremely rudite and absorbing study of th 

immensely important which took place in 

European thought between 1680 and 1715—the age 
ich intellectual giants as Spinoza, Malebranche, Locke 


Bossuct and Descartes 355 


HOLLIS & CARTER 


25 Ashley Place, S.W.1. 
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or Peter Grimes, Tosca and Bohéme!) The determination of such 
references is now the work of the historian and can only be appre- 
ciated, no doubt, by his colleagues. I found many of Miss William- 
son’s identifications convincing, but I would suggest that ‘‘A nice 
dilemma’’ in Trial by Jury is much closer to the finale of Act 1 of 
Bellini’s Sonnambula (‘‘D’un pensiero’’) than to the sextet from 
Lucia. 

One of the features which will most recommend this book to 
lovers of Gilbert and Sullivan is the discussion of recent performers 
and performances, historical points concerning what are now con- 
sidered ‘‘traditional’’ by-play and the qualities ideally required for 
the leading parts in each opera. She gives a thorough description, 
opera by opera, using musical examples fairly freely and generally 
well to the point. There are many pages of photographs, showing 
older as well as modern scenery and dresses; and in a final chapter 
she discusses the future. Her hopes of an improvement in the treat- 
ment of Sullivan’s music, both in the orchestra and by the singers, 
will be echoed by all who recognise in these operas a national 
possession which, in its own field, can challenge comparison with 
that of any other country. MARTIN COOPER. 


Tang and Sung 


Early Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. By Basil Gray. (Faber. 


30s.) 

Mr. Gray's book is the latest addition to a growing list of Faber 
monographs on pottery and porcelain, of which sixteen have now 
been published, with others in preparation. The great appeal of these 
books, of course, lies in their illustrations. Indeed, unless a critic 
belongs to the ‘‘exclamatory’’ school—which Mr. Gray happily 
does not—or unless he begins at the beginning and tells the story 
slowly and painstakingly—for which he has not here the space— 
there is very little that can actually be said about the pots of a parti- 
cular period or culture likely to make sense to readers with no 
previous knowledge. For anyone who seriously intends to learn 
about pre-Ming Chinese pottery, therefore, | suggest he reads this 
book in conjunction with Hobson's British Muscum handbook, 
Guide to the Pottery and Porcelain of the Far East, 1937, and Honey’s 
Ceramic Art of China, 1945, cross-checking by means. of Gray’s 
frequent references to these two works. 

T’ang and Sung are two highly distinctive periods in Chinese 
history. The former, at one time the most powerful dynasty and 
Empire of its day, is virile, acquisitive and extrovert in temper; the 
mood of the latter, harrowed by foreign aggression, is conservative, 
self-conscious and withdrawn. This difference in Zeitgeist makes 
itself felt in the forms of T’ang and Sung pottery. T'ang pots are 
bursting with life. Their shapes seem to threaten to explode ; their 
decoration is as gay and colourful—and as perfectly disciplined—as 
a military parade. Their varied forms provide abundant evidence 
of contact with Western Asia, vessel-types and decorative motives 
being lifted wholesale from the world of Hellenistic art and boldly 
adapted into a purely Chinese order. 

The full and calm stream of Sung ceramics, by contrast, betrays no 
hint of this assertive spirit. Shapes are, as Honey remarks, quiet 
and contemplative; and decoration is not a distinct quality, but is 
blended with shape into what Bachofer calls **a perfect and indivisible 
unity.’ Congruent with this division of his main subject, Mr. 
Gray examines T’ang pottery chiefly from the point of view of the 
foreign influences it manifests, while for the Sung he presents new 
light on the identification of the high-born classical porcelains. His 
essay, in fact, carries the study of Chinese pottery a stage further 
away from the ‘‘connoisseur’’ phase with which it began in Europe, 
and which to some extent it has always suffered from, into the field 
of legitimate art-history. 

The ninety-six pages of half-tone plates, featuring 113 pots, are 
really superb. Subjects are intelligently chosen and most attractively 
photographed. And the four colour-plates, especially one showing a 
cup-stand with ‘‘duck-egg’’ blue glaze belonging to Sir Harry 
Garner, are better than any I can remember having seen. On 
page 29 the footnote should refer to plate 63, and on page 39 to 
plate 87b. WILLIAM Y. WILLETTS. 





In next week's ‘‘Spectator’’ Professor J. B. Black will review 
**Elizabeth I and her Parliaments, 1559- 1581°' by J. E. Neale; 
Max Beloff the third and last volume of ‘‘The Bolshevik Revolution’’ 
by E. H. Carr; and E. T. Williams ** The Concept of Empire: Burke 
to Attlee,’’ edited by George Bennett. John Hampson contributes 
an appreciation of Forrest Reid, the subject of a recent book by Russell 
Burlingham. 
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Fiction 


Casino Royale. By Ian Fleming. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


The Hills Were Joyful Together. By Roger Mais. (Cape. 12s, 6d.) 
A Prize of Gold. By Max Catto. (Heinemann. 12s, 6d.) 
Maharajah. By Richard Cargoe. (Heinemann. 12s, 6d.) 


Have Pity for the Damned. By Geoffrey Gilbert. (Thames and 


Hudson. 12s, 6d.) 
The Com Princess, and Other Stories. By Brigid Brophy. (Collins, 
5. 6d.) 


Five first books and a somewhat too practised sixth. What an 
impersonally benevolent reviewer looks for in a first novel is, | 
suppose, the evidence or promise of maturity. Good poetry may 
be, and often is, youthful, but good prose fiction is almost always 
grown-up. My respects to Mr. Fleming and Mr. Mais in particular, 
but I would not say that any of these six books is specially grown-up, 

Casino Reyale. An alternative title, I suggest, having never 
quite known how baccarat is played, would be The Gambler’s Vade- 
Mecum. A Secret Service thriller, lively, most ingenious in detail, 
on the surface as tough as they are made and charmingly well-bred 
beneath, nicely written and—except for a too ingeniously sadistic 
bout of brutality—very entertaining reading. Bond, a bold and 
all but heartless British secret agent, versus Le Chiffre, an enigma 
of a Soviet agent wrapped in M.V.D. mystery. The scene is a 
rakish small gambling resort near Dieppe, where, with really terrific 
aplomb on Mr. Fleming’s part, the first desperate round is fought 
at the baccarat table. Enter—or, more exactly, exit—at this point 
the stunning Vesper, blue-eyed and sensual-lipped, Bond's No, 2 
chosen by headquarters. It is, as it happens, the cue for (the prettily 
imagined) Smersh, the pinnacle of the Soviet secret police structure, 
a name derived from two words meaning—not ‘‘roughly,’’ by the 
way, but quite literally—‘‘Death to Spies.’’ There are spills and 
thrills, stratagems and surprises still to come, and at any rate for 
Bond, by now not quite so heartless, there is a shattering and awful 
eye-opener at the very last. The public schoolboy in him, I suspect, 
would be inclined to murmur, **Well done, Smersh!’’ In its 
kind, Casino Royale is equally well done. 

The Hills Were Joyful Together is a loosely built novel of Jamaican 
low life by a Jamaican, hot and a little raw in colour but done with 
strong if confused and naive feeling. The shacks in ‘‘the yard” 
which provides the setting pullulate with sex, animal high spirits 
and poverty. A lot of scratching and spitting, constant bursts of 
song, a deal of brutality, petty crime, domestic infelicities, a murder 
or two, and, in the later part of the book, a sustained and possibly 
exaggerated account of prison barbarities. Much of the story is in 
dialogue form, reproducing in negro idiom an unvarying and facile 
animation. Mr. Mais has his moments of illumination and pathos, 
but the story is too disparately fragmented to achieve the emotional 
force it was evidently meant to carry. 

A Prize of Gold, which is apparently Mr. Catto’s fourth novel 
and which looked like being better than it is, seems to err through a 
hasty sense of professional competence. It is about Alfie, a fat 
little crook grown rich and respectable, and the English Roger and 
the American Joe, foolish young desperadoes, who tempted him 
once more with a story of gold bullion to be flown from Berlin. 
Adroit and confident, Mr. Catto tries to tack on to conventional but 
proved excitements, some of them very well handled, psychological 
niceties which do not quite come off and a picture of Germany after 
the war which from the start is uncomfortably rhetorical. 

Maharajah : patently a first and overcrowded novel, with a climax 
in the caves not of Marabar but the more picturesque Malwa. A 
small feudal State under the Himalayas, the ruler’s sexually fascinating 
son and romantic daughter, a terrorist plot to murder the princely 
family, and for some reason the full-breasted Katherine, who meant 
to photograph the brilliant and obscene cave-paintings. Although 
the novel—much of it carefully written—-communicates a genuine 
feeling for the verities of the Indian scene, the mixture is rather 
clotted and too often runs to mystificatory passages. 

Have Pity for the Damned : a first-person narrative, stilted in diction 
and style and choked with literary allusion, about a Hampshire 
community farm and the sanctimoniously woolly and wicked clergy- 
man who ran it. A couple of army deserters destroyed this Eden. 
One of them, the sort of quarter-baked intellectual glimpsed in 4 
nightmare of disputation, was deservedly hit over the head in the 
chapel with a candlestick and had paraffin poured over his prostrate 
body. Not even a whodunit. 

In The Crown Princess are six short stories which may be fairly 
described, perhaps, as clever and young. Possibly the most sub- 
stantial is about Geoffrey who enthusiastically married a Central 
or Eastern European and discovered years later that he had got very 
tired of foreigners during an adventurous war. R. D. CHARQUES. 
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CHILD LEFT ALL ALONE AT.NIGHT 





N.S.P.C.C. FIND 


This is a typical report by an 
NS.P.C.C. inspector : **One night 
a gentleman passing on his way 
saw a four year old boy lying 
on the pavement under the 
windows of a public house. A 
small crowd had gathered, but no 
one seemed to know the little boy, 
and all they could get out of him 
was: ‘1'm looking for my Mum.’ 
Fifteen minutes later the gentle- 
man passed by again. The crowd 
had dispersed but the little boy 
was still there, trying to cover 
himself with a newspaper. The 
gentleman reported the facts to 
the Police, who telephoned the 
Inspector. The Inspector went 
immediately to the small boy, who 
was very distressed. He still had 
the newspaper, trying to cover 
himself. The Inspector asked the 
child where his mummy was. He 
replied, “| don’t know.’ Asked 
who was looking after him, he 
replied, “ Nobody.’ ”’ ° 


BROTHER HAD GONE 
TO CINEMA 
“The Inspector went inside the 
public house but the mother was 
not there. The landlady told the 
Inspector in which public house 
he might find her. After leaving 
the child in the care of a woman 


Princess Elizabeth Day, Saturday, 2nd 





MOTHER IN PUB 


nearby, the Inspector visited 
several public houses, and located 
the woman in one quite a distance 
away. He told her to go and take 
her child home at once. This she 
did, and then the Inspector asked for 
an explanation. The woman said 
she had put the child to bed and 
went out, leaving him alone. Her 
13-year old boy was playing in the 
street, and she told him to go home 
and look after his brother. Instead 
he went to the cinema. The mother 
went to the public house. This 
woman had previously been 
warned for leaving the children to 
go drinking by the Police and the 
Society. When brought before 
the magistrates she pleaded guilty 
and was placed on probation for 
two years.”’ 

If you know of a child in trouble, 
do please get in touch with the 
National Society for the Preven- 
tiorrof Cruelty to Children. Some- 
times, as in this case, the Society 
is forced to prosecute, but 9 cases 
out of 10 it settles with practical 
help and advice. The Society is 
not nationalised and depends 
entirely on voluntary gifts. Please 
send a donation NOW—before 
you forget—to the N.S.P.C.C., 
Room 52, Victory House, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C.2. 


May Please give generously for your carnation 
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, This week in 


The Listener 


Hellenism and the Modern World (1) 


The Christian Tradition 
GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 





Germany and France: A Mood of Mistrust 
TERENCE PRITTIE 
My First Novel 
JOYCE CARY 
The Cult of Evil 
ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
Lancashire Faces the Future 
BERTRAM MYCOCK 
Paying for the Welfare State 
ALAN PEACOCK 





A BBC PUBLICATION 3d. EVERY THURSDAY 
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Pitman 


Stage and Film 


Decor 
By R. Myerscough-Walker With a 
Foreword by Charles B. Cochran 
Profusel illustrated in colour and 
black-and-white 30 - net 


“Mr. Myerscough-Walker has the 


archites approach and is practical in 
ever he explains his terms and 
prov ide t good beginner's guide to 
behind the scenes ’’."’ OBSERVER 

A sound working guide, unobscured by 


ar ee CONNOISSEUR 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd. 
London, W.C.2 


Parker Street Kingsway 













7) ENCOME TAX PAID 


My Th h more than a century of depressions and crises 
j 
f this & ety ha never a i pay dividend n the due 
% a ne 2 repay 
every penny when requested & » ao 
a PEO -— 
Send today for full details. f / lee — os 
/ Ai 4 Gey 
/ EQUAL TO) ¢) 
/ aa So” 
- __-WHERE TAX IS PAID 
- 
t--" AT THE STARDARD RATE 


ASSETS 
€20 MILLIONS 
RESERVES 
€!,.400,000 


CLARENCE STREET 





CHELTENHAM 
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PEOPLE LIKE THIS 


ASH THE MAN FROM THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


FAMILY MAN. Under 
forty-five. Comfortably off. Very 
little life assurance. Seems to 
be spending most of his income. 
Neighbour’s serious illness last 
year made him concerned about 
his own future. Wants good 
provision for family. Also needs 
capital when he retires. 






The Prudential Heritage Endowment 
is a life assurance plan just suited 
to his needs. 
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Shorter Notice 


A History of Science: Ancient Science 
Through The Golden Age of Greece. By 
George Sarton. (Oxford University Press. 
63s.) 


Tuis is an age of epitomes and digests; a 
Hellenistic age of vast, and sometimes ill- 
directed, erudition. It would be less than 
just, however, to write off Dr. Sarton as a 
second Didymus Chalcenterus. Ex America 
semper aliquid magni: that one man should 
attempt a history of world science, from the 
beginnings to the present day, planned in 
eight large volumes of some 650 pages 
each, is in itself a prodigious feat of endu- 
rance. This first publication deals with 
ancient science from prehistoric times to 
Epicurus, taking in on the way, with trans- 
atlantic generosity, such cognate matters as 
the Code of Hammurabi, Schliemann’s 
excavations, a _ bird’s-eye-view of Greek 
philosophy, the archaeology of Cos, Plato’s 
political attitude and Xenophon’s sense of 
humour. 

It is surprising how well, in the main, 
Dr. Sarton steers his way through his 
enormous congeries of material, digressions 
and all. In a breezy buttonholing style he 
opens up antiquity for the layman, rather 
like Dobson & Young on the mysteries of 
classical music; and this book should 
appeal to a similar audience. Some of his 
judgements ‘are brash. Following Karl 
Popper he amuses himself with superficial 
Plato-baiting in the manner of Senator 
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McCarthy, and in his section on Egyptian 
science he is too dependent on secondary 
sources which he has not fully understood. 
But his emphasis on Greek irrationalism, 
and on the pre-Greek Oriental sources of 
science, makes a welcome change. 

The up-to-dateness of Dr. Sarton’s 
bibliography (surely a tribute to those 
wonderful American card-index systems of 
which English researchers wistfully read) 
will commend his work to the specialist 
also. Few classical scholars, for example, 
read the Bulletin of the History of Medicine; 
they will be interested to find (p. 324) that 


in the 1950 number J. F. D. Shrewsbury 
proved that the plague at Athens was 
measles. In the matter of bibliographies 


Dr. Sarton seems also to be something of a 
bibliophile. When recommending editions 
he takes care to mention those that are 
typographically pleasant; and, though he 
irritates by transliterating all his Greek 
quotations into Roman type, he delights 
with his numerous facsimiles of MSS. 
and early editions. He claims, defensively, 
that philologists and he have never seen 
eye to eye, and it is easy to sympathise with 
both sides; but for those who want a 
compendium of encyclopaedic dimensions, 
yet readable as no encyclopaedia can be, 
and providing ample references for further 
research, here is a generous American lucky 
dip where the gold is always within reach 
in the bran. P. G. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


THE annual general meeting of the N 
British & Mercantile pment se Co., td ae 
be held on May 7th in Edinburgh 

The following is an extract from the circu 
lated statement of the chairman, the Rt. Hon, 
Lord Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L.:- 

The results of our operations for the Year 
are summarised in the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account. Interest On investments 
amounts, after deduction of income tax, to 
£864,023, compared with £807,884 in 195) 
The fire, accident and marine accounts contri- 
bute a total of £1,825,353 against an amount 
of £1,770,385 in the previous year. In addi. 
tion, there is a further share of profit from the 
Life Branch of £49,878, being one-fifth of the 
profit from the last valuation, leaving one-fifth 
still in reserve to be brought into account jp 
1953. 

United Kingdom taxes absorb £590,519 and 
Overseas taxes charged to this Account 
£200,517. A sum of £120,000 has been written 
off investments and we have made the usual 
transfers to the Staff Pension Fund and the 
Widows’ Pension Fund. 

The Preference dividend will again absorb 
£36,750. On the Ordinary Share Capital the 
Directors are recommending the payment of a 
dividend of 10s. per share, less income tax, 

We are left with a final balance on the 
Account of £14,253,230, representing _ the 
aggregate amount carried forward in the 
Accounts not only of the “ North British” 
but also of its Associated Companies at home 
and overseas 
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CHIEF OFFICES : HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Claims paid in 1952 by the Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd., amounted to 
nearly £16 millions in the Life Branches and over £3 millions in the Fire and 


The sum of £3,200,297 has been allocated to provide bonuses and other 
additional benefits for policyholders in the Life Branches. 

The Ordinary Life Branch bonus for 1952 is at the increased rate of 
£1 15s. Od. per £100 sum assured on United Kingdom policies entitled to 


Policyholders’ Funds £195,959,425. 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
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G. R. L. Tilley. 
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Sequel 9) 

8. A frumious creature to be shunned 
(i2.) 

Down 

The crib is occidental (3, 4) 
He said the bit was a very palpable 
one. (5.) 

3. “Freedom shricked = as fell.” 
(Campbell.) (9.) 

4. it is among the munitions of war. (4.) 


THE “SPECTATOR’’ CROSSWORD, No. 726 


Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
(A ‘on opened after noon on Tuesday week, April 28th, addressed Crossword, 
yh Street, London. W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
> day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2id, stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
joution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 

















nn =e we can offer a charmin’ 
Across woe "  (Graves.) 7) : 
1, A gust, it seems, that Icaves one 8. A little rascal or Edward from abroad 
semscicss, (5, 3, 4.) (8.) 
9. White roses pay rent. (9.) 14. Broken till half turned up at the wrong 
10. Biblical regicide and suicide, (5.) moment. { 5.) 
11. Put back the cue and put on the cover, 16. This fruit was a famous winner. (9.) 
(6.) 17. Let again? (&) 
2. Pilgrim shells, (8.) 18. Street from Dover to Chester. (7. 
13. It cam be raised cast of Sucz. (.) 20. Palatial conference walk, (.) 
IS, Press tic. (amag.) (8.) 22. The conductor fails to get in back- 
18. No opposition at the end of the stroll wards twice is.) 
(8.) 24. Tar not at home. (5.) 
i9, “ The of the carth and sky 25. “ The sweetest thing that ever grew 
(Herbert.) (6.) Beside a human !"* (Wordsworth.) 
21. Lets change in this, (8) (4) e 
23, It make one mad sir. (6.) Solution to 
%. “A nice man is a man of nasty . Crossword No, 724 


(Switt.) (S.) 
Rough weather with a geometrical 


King Stephen's cost him but a crown, 
sang lago. (8.) 

He had an orange-tawny bill and 
h i the middle Ictter (s.) 








Solution on May 1 


The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 724 is Mrs. FRANK BOLTON, 


Hosey Acre, Westerham, Kent 
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“It is a melancholy consideration indeed, 
that one’s chief comforts often produce 
one’s greatest anxieties, and that an 
increase of our possessions is but 
an inlet to new disquietudes.’” 





Goldsmith. 


The appointment of the Bank as 
Executor and Trusiee provides 
security, skill and continuity of 
management at moderate fees. 
The Trustee Depariment of 
Martins Bank Limited was 
formed over forty years ago, 


and a descriptive booklet may be 
obtained at any of the Bank’s 
Branches. 


MARTINS BANK 


Limited 
Trustee Department, Head Office, 
4, Water Street, Liverpool, 2 





Branches of the Department at :— 

80, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 ; 16,Whitehall, S.W.1 ; 43, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester, 2; 28-30, Park Row, Leeds; 24, Grey 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and at 9, Highgate, Kendal. 


Total Assets (as at 3ist December, 1952) £361 ,095,426 






























A Welsh Coxswain 


He needs YOUR help 
to help others 


The Lifeboat Service is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. Willyouhelpintheconstant 
battle against rising costs? Send 
your contribution, however small, 


to . (We 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: Secretary: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland. Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A, 











YUM 


TELEPHONE 27301 (20 LINES) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


First impressions of the Budget in the City 
were favourable. The benefits are meant to 
evoke enterprise ; and if they prove effective, 
there may be more rewards to come. This 
perhaps is the outstanding feature of the 
Budget which distinguishes it from the 
series of Socialist Budgets, with their tacit 
discouragement of hard work, thrift and 
risk-taking. No tears have been shed at 
the impending lapse of E.P.L., while the 
restoration of initial allowances, on a modi- 
fied scale, will encourage industrial re-equip- 
ment. These two reliefs will cost nothing 
in the current financial year, and the burden 
will fall on later Budgets. To this extent the 
Chancellor's concessions to industry, apart 
from the 6d. reduction in income tax, are a 
post-dated cheque which may curtail benefits 
in future years. The market responded to 
the Budget on Wednesday with a fine all- 
round flourish, but the best prices of the 
day were not held. Profit-taking was partly 
responsible ; but there were fears that the 
large below-the-line deficit portends big new 
gilt-edged issues before long. Doubts are 
felt also about the adequacy of new savings 
to cover the ‘* overall’’ deficit of £440 
millions and the hoped-for surplus in the 
balance of payments (which calls for an 
excess of production over domestic con- 
sumption) in addition to industry’s capital 
programme. This may seem to be an 
academic point, but it could be vitally 
important, particularly if the new peace 
policy of the Communist world should 
cause further economic unsettlement. 


Budget Beneficiaries 


Of all the companies which will be helped 
by the end of E.P.L., Aveling-Barford would 
appear to benefit the most. No less than 
£113,000 was provided out of last year’s 
profit for E.P.L., or nearly four times the 
net sum of £29,531 needed to pay the 15 per 
cent. Ordinary dividend. In spite of this 
heavy provision, the dividend was covered 
over ten times by available earnings. The 
company, which is famous for its road- 
rollers, has a very strong balance-sheet, and 
the 5s. Ordinary units, now around 17s., 
have a net asset value of 25s. Even this 
seems an undervaluation, for the book 
value of fixed assets, on which a trading 
profit of over £1,000,000 was made last year, 
is only £694,000. Although the yield on the 
units is no more than 4.4 per cent. at the 
current price, they do not appear to be 
overvalued in view of the obvious scope for 
a higher dividend if earnings are maintained 
at their recent level. 

Another beneficiary is International Com- 
bustion (Holdings) whose 5s. Ordinary 
units | mentioned here a few weeks ago. 
These are now around I4s, to yield 5.35 per 
cent. on last year’s dividend which was 
equal to 15 per cent. on the present capital. 
The dividend was covered more than three 
times by earnings after providing £190,000 
for E.P.L.—equal to a further 18 per cent. 
gross on the Ordinary capital. 


Beechams and Coca-Cola 
Mr. Butler’s announcement of the pur- 
chase of 1,000,000 tons of surplus Cuban 
sugar and the prospective ending of sugar 
rationing had a stimulating effect on a 
number of stocks, including United of 


Havana Railway Debentures, Tate and Lyle 


and Manbré and Garton. Even tramp 
shipping shares were helped, for it will take 
one hundred ships, each carrying 10,000 
tons, to transport 1,000,000 tons of sugar, 
which represents 45lb. for every man, 
woman and child in this country. Another 
company which should benefit from the 
ending of sugar allocations is the Beecham 
Group which, in conjunction with Watney, 
Combe, Reid & Co., holds the rights to 
bottle and sell Coca-Cola in South-East 
England and certain northern counties. 
Some months ago the chairman of Watney, 
Combe said that the demand for Coca-Cola 
far exceeded supply, but production would 
be limited until sugar was derationed. Even 
then, he added, some years must elapse 
before any great benefit could accrue. The 
Beecham Group, of course, has very many 
other activities—in medicinal products, 
foods, toilet preparations, cosmetics, tooth- 
pastes and agricultural and veterinary 
products. Earnings for each of the three 
years to March 3lst, 1952, exceeded 90 per 
cent. on the Deferred shares, and dividends 
of 40 per cent. have been paid every year. 
For the year to March 3lst, 1953, interim 
dividends to date are unchanged at 36 per 
cent., and there seems no reason why the 
total payment should not be maintained at 
40 per cent. On this basis the shares, now 
around 12s. 3d., yield over 8 per cent., and 
| should not oppose a purchase. 


Gold and Wine 

Few mining finance companies can have 
so diverse a collection of interests as H.E. 
Proprietary. This company has large 
holdings in Luipaards Vlei (a South African 
gold-uranium mine), Anglo-Huronian (a 
Canadian company with interests in gold 
mining, air-prospecting and Rhodesian 
Asbestos) and other mining enterprises, 
together with controlling interests in Spring- 
well Table Water Co. (producers of 
‘* Moussec ’’ wine) and Metalion, which 
specialises in electroplating. The last 
balance-sheet (at December 3lst, 1951) 
showed a net asset value of 46s. 9d. per 10s. 
share, based upon market values of quoted 
securities at that date and book values for 
the remaining assets and liabilities. The 
shares of both Luipaard’s Vlei and Anglo- 
Huronian have appreciated since then, and 
the current value of quoted investments is 
probably higher than at the end of 1951. 
The 10s. shares of H.E. Proprietary, now 
around 4ls., are thus well backed by assets. 
For each of the six years 194651, the annual 
dividend of 20 per cent. was supplemented 
by a 10 per cent. bonus, and at the current 
price of the shares the yield is over 74 per 
cent. The 30 per cent. distribution has been 
well covered by earnings, which have 
ranged between 45.4 per cent. for 1949 and 
56.2 per cent. for 1951. Having regard to the 
good earnings and dividend record and the 
possibility of appreciation if the price of 
gold should be raised, the shares seem 
suitable for investors who would like to take 
a modest interest in gold mining without 
excessive risk. For the more speculatively 
minded, Luipaards Vlei seem to offer 
greater scope for appreciation, for the 
uranium plant should come into operation 
next year. At 27s. 9d. these 2s. shares yield 
just under 44 per cent. on the dividend of 


1953 


624 per cent. for 1951-52, without allow: 
for Dominion tax relief; but last Year's 
earnings exceeded 100 per cent. and the 
pect for higher dividends seems favourable, 


Bell’s Asbestos Yield 


Having called attention in the past to the 
merits of the 5s. Ordinary shares of Bell’ 
Asbestos and Engineering, I feel justifies 
in reviewing the shares again in the light of 
the latest profit and dividend statement, Fo, 
1952 group profit is up by £138,860 tp 
a new peak of £608,079. After providj 
£388,774 for taxation, an increase of £98.53 
on the preceding year, the group net profit 
has risen from £178,983 to £219,305, It ig 
not surprising that, on the strength of these 
figures, the board has seen fit to recommend 
a further increase in the Ordinary dividend, 
A year ago the Ordinary payment was 
raised from 35 per cent. to 40 per cent. It 
is now being stepped up to 45 per cent, 
This decision is quite consistent with cautious 
distribution policy, which is appropriate to 
an expanding business. The figures show 
that the 45 per cent. dividend is covered 
about four and half times by available net 
earnings. Bell’s Asbestos is a specialist 
engineering concern, supplying asbestos 
products and engineering equipment under 
the ‘** Bestobell *’ and other trade marks, 
Materials are obtained from Turner and 
Newall under an agreement which assures 
continuity of supplies. Following the 
increased profits and dividend the 5, 
Ordinaries have moved up from 36s. 3d. to 
38s., but they are still yielding nearly 6 per 
Cent. on a well-covered dividend. They are 
an attractive long-term industrial investment, 

Maple Asset Values 

In the stores share group Maple & Co, 
have provided one of the year’s disappoint 
ments. Group profits for the year to 
January 31st have tumbled from £571,081 
to £287,657, and after tax the net amount 
has come down from £207,023 to £105,121, 
These results exclude the trading figures 
of the South American subsidiary, but the 
directors point out that this offshoot also 
had an unsatisfactory trading experience, 
Profit was about £78,000 before charging 
British tax, against £98,689 after tax. The 
Maple board have, therefore, cut the 
Ordinary dividend from 124 per cent, 
which included a 2} per cent. cash bonus, to 
74 per cent., and the £1 Ordinary units 
have come down from 29s. to 25s. 3d. At 
this level they are beginning to look attrac 
tive, in the light of the company’s past’ 
trading record and the strong assets position, 
Between 1947 and 1952 Ordinary dividends 
have ranged between 10 per cent. and 15 per 
cent. and the £1 Ordinary units have stood 
as high as 50s. It is also worth noting that 
in his latest statement Mr. Charles Regnart, 
president of the company, discloses that a 
improvement in trading, experienced in the 
second half of the past financial year, has 
continued into the current year at a moderate 
pace. As to asset values, a significant change 
in the latest balance-sheet is that the bank 
overdraft of £445,614 has been paid off 
mainly through a reduction of stocks. Am 
analysis of the balance-sheet figures produces 
a total asset value for the Ordinary shares 
of 46s. 8d. a share. Yielding practically 
6 per cent. on the reduced dividend and 
selling at not much more than one-half of 
the book value of assets, Maple’s #l 
Ordinaries look an interesting proposition 
at 25s. 3d. 
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Jeru, Priceless Treasure 
Brevis Hampstead 
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8 p.m. Conductor: Mart 
Organ: Ralph Downes 
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. MARY MORRIS in The Queen's Majes 

tie, a Coronation Dramatic Reading. Imter- 

lude by Canterbury Choirboys kets 

(advance only) 15s., 10s. 6d., 7s. fd 

3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. Agencies & Y.W.C.A. Central 

Bidg., Gt. Russell St.. W.C.1 MUS. 4363 

RESTAURANTS 

Gon FOOD AND WINES in dignified 
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la Lirica Romaénica: Las Jaryas mances 
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\ YHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. XXth 

Century Form: Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture. Daily 11-6, Sundays 2-6, 
Closed Mondays. 


ACCOMMODATION: 


Jo olnBoncs Comf. board resid. (pri- 
4 vate villa) sup. district ai food— 
cing now 5 full . 12s. 6d. 





Write—Box 578 
oan “HOUSE required six weeks 





July-Mic Sept 8 coast Quiet 
village preferr od Min 1m um 4 bedrooms 
Careful tenants.—-Box 62 
J‘ ST available, newly furn. flat by Heals. 
@ Sst Ken 1 large room & Kkit., use 
bath. £4 4s. p.w. Another, 2 rooms, kitchen 
recess, £3 15s. p.w E. W. Beano & Sons 
109 Gt. Russell St W.C.1. Museum 3404 
— Attractive and con- 

A venient 5 room Maisonette to let 
6 weeks and 4 July Use of garden 
4 ans. per week Box 625C 
K EW.—-Unusually attractive single divan 

A: m Fitted basin Quiet, sunny 
uth Private kitchen or share. Garden 
Telephi yn Reasonable terms.—Box 626C 

PRIMROSE HILL.—-Laree furnished bed- 

sitting room, use of kitchen, in house 
borderin park Apply— Box 629C 

PRIVATE HOME for elderly ladies or 

entiemen, from 5) gMms., every atten- 
n.—s L BE. Lanark Jamison Road, 
Bexhil 
PROFESSIONAL MAN and wife urgently 
need unfurnished flat London area 
Box 622°C 
i LET I 1 cottage, W. Sussex 
All n ely iews 5 gns 
t week Ss Box 628C 





HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
} 5 Sat TH, Wales, for glorious scenery 

n-y-Mor Private el. Sea front. Ball 
WADDLING 
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for 10 
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liday easily 
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HOLIDAYS 
(CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 
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| Superlative fo 


Huuses 
ee Farm Guipe, 
roomlan< is Paisley 
Svinte CRU ISES by first class cargo- 
assen vessels Vac r “ies for 
Ss ndina a, Portugal, Spa n Casablanca, 
Mediterranean, Caribbean Write for 
Brochure t I K., Bowerman Bros., 28, 
Ely Place, E.C 
SOUTH-WEST FRANCE FOR UNUSUAL 
HOLIDAYS 
The south-west t rance (Limousin, 
Marche, Q y. Périgord) is full of interest 
to those who wish r a change from the 
usual res rts Splendid scenery along the 
Dordogne ley and the approaches to the 
central m intal ns. Pre-history (Les Eyzies, | 
Lascaux raftsmanship (Limoges enamels, 
Aubusson tapestries » siedieval architec- 
ture. Good fare. I | wines. The increased | 
allowances (£40 for adults, £30 for child- | 
ren under 1 20 for a car) ensure 
extended h lidays in this fascinating region 
Apply for folder L7 (Limousin), with classi- 


fied hotel list, to the FPrescn GoveRnMEnt 
Tovrtst Orrice. 179, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





THE LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS 
Switzerland—Mountain Hotels and Alpine 
Austria and Dolomites—The Little 
Ite y—Mont Blanc and Matterhorn 

Spain Norway Interesting 
now possible 
Brochure Ss 

LAMMIN TOURS LTD., 
67. Bi enheim Terrace, London, N.W.8. 
(Tel Maida Vale 4321) or Agents 


WESTERN BRITTANY 
FOR INEXPENSIVE HOLIDAYS 
the country of beaches of 
golden sands, protected by impressive rocks 
of picturesque fishing ports and ‘unspoiled | 
villages, of exquisitely carved calvaries, 0} 
charming local customs and costumes. The 
water is warm, the yside green and 
pleasant, the food he hotelg 
quote prices below » national average and 
fler particularly advantageous terms before 
and after the peak per! 41. Llustrated folder 
and list of hotels from the Comirs — 
MENTAL ov Tovrisme pv Finistere, Quim 
or the French Government Tourist O 
179, Piccadilly, London, 


HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 


Pla es t 

Mcoris! 
extensions 
Illustrated 


Finistére is 








BE mee YRTH, Cardiganshire. A warm 
come is given to visitors to en 
attractive small Guest House, on ep 


unspoilt coast. Everything possible is done 
to make guests happy and comfortable. 
Most delightful out of the Mus 
Batiann, Pen-y~ . 


*. lease write for | 


~ 








Le, #933 











































































4 | Cc } ~~ Recommended by 
ft 6) = Ashley Courtenay 
“MY THOUGHTS ARE AMONG THE PENDOWER HOUSE, Ruan High Lanes, 

SAUC PANS.” 5, Cornwall. , Warmth, comfort and an 
Perhaps vou are lite me when choosing cally ms ye Hw oo Os 
an hotel; your thoughts run on good water's edge of the salubricus. reat 
cooking Kitcheucref! courtesy and Peninsula. Own om and market 
comfort are three <ssentials in meriting Tel.: Veryan 241 
my recommendation. A few of my PORTSONACHAN HOTEL, famous old 
personally recommended hotels are in- Coaching and Fishing Inn on LOCH AWE. 
cluded in my “ Shop Window" below, Aréyll, most beautiful of all Highland 
For further districts, please write to me, warmth. Fishing “at its. best and ‘wealhe 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. at its loveliest in Spring and a ~ 
Ashley Courtenay, 68, St. James's Street, Summer. Tel.: Kilchrenan 224 
London, S.W.1 SHANKLIN, 1.0.W. MEDEHAMSTEDE 
CANTERBURY, ent. CATHEDRAL BQTEL. |. At this long-established, 
GATE HOTEL. A_ Stixteenth-Century Ofer a pereonal WELCOME ia che et 
building of great charm and historic sense of the word. Delight tfully si Ls 
interest: beautifully furnished and faci tl b alive se 
modernly appointed. An hotel where {*cing south: nearby facilities for Se 
~ Fishing, Shooting, Golf. Licensed. Tel: 
you are assured of every comfort and of ghanklin 2101. » 
well-cooked generous fare. Brochure ‘ F 
with pleasure. Tel.: 438111. So. MAWES, Cornwell. HOTEL TRE. 
. - 7 z wove. juntry ouse in 
NR. CHRISTCHURCH, Hants On the Bay, with terraced gardens to a 
verge of the New Porest WINKTON edge ‘ion itifully furnished, every modera 
LODGE HOTEL, a Georgian House with convenience. First-class cuisine; Club 
ae een. qntaen ey Sultan for holi- bar Sailing, Fishing Terms _ from 
day contentment, wit ournemouth close 2 ns er day. ‘rains 
oe ——~ Real home cooking Tel Tel” 22” — — oS oe 
aristchurch 1846 TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL. 4 
DOWNDERRY, 8S. Cornwall. WIDE SEA for holidays or for residence 
HOTEL Beautifully situated overlooking in 3-acres_ beautiful grounds veriakind 
the sea perfect base for your Spring Torbay C.H., Lift Under the perso 
r early Summer holiday. Here you can supervision of Mr. and Mrs. B. L. Tobin, 
be sure of sunshine, comfort, varied Resident Proprietors frite for Brochure 
menus, and the personal interest of Miss (S) and details Tel.: Torquay 374 
M. Eliott, Resident Proprietress. Tel.: ¢UNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL Paces 
S the South and the Sun. 400 ft. up ng 
DUBLIN. SHELBOURNE HOTEL. Every- Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from Lon 
body who is anybody meets at this famous don and the Coast. ully licensed. Pirst 
Irish hotel, the hub of the social life of Class cuisine. Lift Cocktail Lo inge and 
Eire’s Capital and ever abreast of the Ballroom. Free Golf on own sporting & 
times, Tel.: 66471. Telegrams: Shelotel. hole course Tel.: 20331 (3 lines) 
Pi Rt et Pem. LLWYNGWAIR 
OUSE HOTEI Newport 
The perfect setting for a tamil; "hetldoan MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, NORFOLK 
cenee . sheltered position by sandy 
embrokeshire coast 2-mules t and 
Sea Trout Fishing; Golf; Tennis; Rough GRAND HOTEL 
Shooting Home Farm produce Write . . 
Mr & Mrs G B Bowen Tel Fine sands, bracing air, plenty of 
Newport 11 sunshine Good food, wines and 
— OF ERISKA HOTEL. Connel, service. Open Whitsun to October. 
yl. A delightful Mansion on its own Tel.: 190. (Under same direction— 
island with road bridge to mainiand Manor Hotel. M saien 
Magnificent scenery. Farm produce. sanot el, Mundesley.) 
Fully license Brochure from Capt 
A. D. 8. Barr. Tel.: Ledaig 205 
MARLBOROUGH, Wilts. AILESBURY 
ARMS HOTEL Motorists travelling east SOUTHWOLD 
to west, or north to south find | This little unspoilt town on 
this m dernised Coaching House a deli Coa ect place t 
ful halting place, in a neighb on Lovely nding untry 
rich in historic and scenic interest Tei in watching (near Minsmere 
Marlborough 1 san ar and Marshes 
NR. NEWQUAY, Cornwall. GLENDOR- THE CROWN HOTEL 
GA Nigel Tang ye ffers the perfect a fine Georgian aching House. now 
holt day by the sea. Private coastline really ) ta ipped, 
grounds with private ste : to golden sands [ provi Good 
and safe bathing, hal ile from town fresh wines. 
amenities. 64-12 s Ma y-June; 114-16 foder i 227 
gns. July, August, September 
NGLESEY, Cemaes Bay, Pennant Guest COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mouse 


to sea 
GREEN- 


w 
sea 
Garages. 
June 


Overlooking sae near 


water 
C.B. 274. 
OURNEMOUTH Connaught Court, 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944 3 rms. 200 yds 
front Gardens, Putting Green, 
gns., 7-8 gns 
onwards. 8-9 gns. August. 
ORNISH FISHING VILLAGE.—Rest, 
relax, refresh.—Toanevean Private Hore, 
Porthleven. Lt. Comdr. Selby. | 
LOUCESTERSHIRE.—Quiet Guest louse 
in unspoilt Cotswold Valley, welcomes 
people of all nationalities. Home grown 
roduce Breakfast bed (optional).— 
Pixtarson, Steanbridge, near Stroud, Glos. 
Tel.: Painswick 2312. 


House 
onl 


OATHLAND, North Yorkshire Moors. 

Pairhaven Priva’ Hotel in midst of | 
real country and the peather Super com- 
fort, home cookin & c. water, electric 
illage 


fires and bedside e lights ell rooms. | 
served by buses and trains | 
ERSEY, C.I.—Gorse in ‘Golden Glory at 
St. John’s Bay. Request Brochure 
from Sr. Joun'’s Horst April- 
May, gns. weekly 
ERSEY.—“* Sea Crest” Hotel, | 
(2nd Reg.). The ideal spot for your | 
early spring holiday, amidst perfect sur- 
roundings of sea ard country. Excellent | 
Exceptional comfort and charm 


(country). 


Petit Port 


cuisine 
Illustrated brochure oD request. Tel.: 
Southern 
ww" DISTRICT. Magnificent Mountains 
L's es. Wastwater, Sea and Goll | 
tate. Billiards, Table Tennis, 
ticensed.— atom Hat, Hore, Holmrook, | 


Cumberland. Holmroo 
AKES. Charm. old mans., beaut. view 
Lt Mod. conys. Mod. terms.—Crorr Horst. 
Ambleside 2334. 
PrTLe GUIDE to Village Inns, Hotels, 
L perme. ~~} > 64., postage 2d. 


( i 





Stn. Pulborough. West Chilti 











Penzance. Quiet, restiul hotel & 
unspoilt ld world Cornish hing cov, 
excellent library; very comfortable chain 
and beds; full sea view arden to 
Terms from 6 to 10 guineas, according & 
season Illustrated Brochure sent PI 
& Grams: Bryant, Mousehcle 223 

YE The Hope Anchor R.A.C., AA 
appvd \ icensed. Superb pusition B 
| lovely cent wx Summer holidays. Rye 2 

NHE SL IPW "AY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Com 
wall. Perfect for a restful holiday, 
Every comfort in a . ng old-world 
setting. Directly fac Magni- 
ficent cliff and count 7 w alk 0 50d touring 
centre. Broch. on reques 1s 6-7) gms 
Ww" SUSSEX ABINGWORTH HALL, § 
near Storrington; Downl land country 

7 acres grounds; indoor and outdoor amus- 
ments; 11 miles sea, buses. Un! consed Goods 
holiday centre. Long-term guests welcomed 


rgton 2257. 





The CASTLE ROCK HOTEL, 


On the sea cliffs facing 1 
between two 
TRUST headlands. 
Delightful walks, 

grounds, with wonderful 
Moorland scenery. Terms Aj 
from 21/- per day 
of proprietors, Mr. and Mrs 


Surf bath 





Mortehoe, Devon. 


unrivaled NATIONAL 


direct from the hotel 
Marine and 


Under man agement 


Tel. Woolacombe 165 


AA, RAL 
undy Island 


ing, Riding. 


oril to June, 


Ganderton. 











trom.—8. Onawebie “6. F ‘st., Torquay 
ORTH Site quiet iittle Guest 
N°r House on ‘— welcome, good 
+ comfort an rsomal attention for 
holt ° | ure from—Muss 
i tbrook  Purlong, Chipping 
Campden. 





Bernipce & Co., Lrp., 


Infand 


N.Y., Post Office, 
36-37 hs. s., 


Dee. 
London, rt 


1896. Published by Tue Srectaton ‘Le. at Its “Offices, 99 Gower St, 
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} EASE RHEUMATIC 
Relax Tired Limbs 


}. S. SMITH, Mandora Lane, 





NEON BATH OIL 


Send 7/6 for 12 ozs. 


PAINS 
with 


Leicester 








35s 


per annum. 
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